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Artificial Insemination and the Law 


By ROBERT S. W. POLLARD, JP 


HERE are two kinds of artificial insemination. 
The first is AIH, where the wife is fertilized 
artificially by her husband, and no legal questions 
appear to arise in connection with this. The other 
kind is where a man who is not the husband provides 
the semen (artificial insemination by a donor— 
AID). Controversy arises in connection with AID. 
The subject has recently been recalled to public 
attention by the reports of three committees, 
published in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 
Danish committee says it is believed there are 
fourteen children conceived by AID and that the 
practice is not forbidden by Danish law. They think 
that the decision on whether to use AID should lie 
- in the hands of either a gynecologist or a specialist 
in artificial insemination. Married couples who are 
to be permitted its use should be over twenty-five 
and the doctor should take into account the moral 
standards (whatever this means) of the proposed 
parents and their suitability as parents. (An un- 
married woman is only to be allowed to have a 
child by AID if she is of high moral standard!) A 
doctor is not to be required to find a donor. He 
would, in special cases, be allowed to accept as the 
donor a person designated by the parents. The 
husband’s brother is to be permitted to be a donor, 
but never any near relation of the woman. Donors 
are to be anonymous and not, of course, be liable 
for maintenance of the children. There is not to 
be any record of children artificially conceived, 
and secrecy will be required of all parties. Children 
conceived by AID are to have equal rights with all 
other children. 
The Swedish report proposes that AID should 
be legal only if done in a hospital. It proposes that 
children should be legally entitled to know how they 


were conceived but should not be able to ascertain 
the name of the donor. Both the Norwegian and 
Swedish reports recommend that AID should be 
limited to married women only. 

These reports raise sharply the question of the 
law and practice in England relating to AID. It is 
difficult to know how far AID is practised here, 
but it is believed that it is slowly spreading. A book 
recently published! discusses the problem in three 
chapters, and the author quotes an authority who 
says that in 1941 there were some 10,000 children 
by AID in the USA. One or two cases in English 
law courts have shown that it is practised here, but 
naturally no statistics are available. There has 
been no official Government inquiry into the 
subject in Great Britain, but a commission appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury reported in 1948, 
and on March 16, 1949, there was a debate on 
problems of legitimacy and AID in the House of 
Lords. The Archbishop’s conimission agreed that 
there was nothing objectionable in AIH, but all 
of them, except the Dean of St Paul’s, proposed that 
AID should be made a criminal offence. They said: 

Artificial insemination with donated semen involves 
a breach of the marriage. It vioiates the exclusive union 
set up between husband and wife. It defrauds the child 
begotten, and deceives both his putative kinsmen and 
society at large. For both donor and recipient the sexual 
act loses its personal character and becomes a mere 
transaction. For the child there must always be the risk 
of disclosure, deliberate or unintended, of the circum- 
stances of his conception. We, therefore, judge artificial 
insemination with donated semen to be wrong in 
principle and contrary to Christian standards. 


1 The Rhesus Danger, by R. N. C. McCurdy, MB, 
DPH. (William Heinemann, 1950.) 
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None of these statements should be accepted by 
Rationalists. The Anglican Church is opposed to 
AID because it is a new measure which is increasing 
the sexual freedom of men and women. The 
Church's opposition really flows from the ancient 
Christian view that sex expression in itself is wrong 
and that it must be kept within the traditional path 
authorized by the Church. But this is not to say 
that there are no dangers in uncontrolled AID, The 
way to deal with them, however, is not by making 
the practice illegal. It can only be controlled by 
public opinion and by professional opinion in the 
medical profession, but the moral standards which 
should control it cannot be laid down by doctors 
alone. They have no special insight into moral 
problems. 

It is unlikely that there will be any Government 
inquiry into AID, and it is by no means clear that 
one is wanted or that legislation is required. Chapter 
25 of the Marriage Law Reform Society's Evidence 
to the Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
considers the subject of artificial insemination, but 
it is not expected that the commission will consider 
it as coming within their terms of reference. 

General legislation on AID would almost cer- 
tainly be restrictive; it would embody compromises 
between different moral points of view and it might 
well restrict unduly a desirable growth of the practice 
or, more probably, drive it underground. There is, 
on the other hand, much to be said for widespread 
public discussion about AID and the conditions 
under which it should operate. 

Legal problems to which AID gives rise in English 
law include the following. Is it adultery? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the debate in the Lords 
said that he thought it was adultery both by the 
donor and the woman, and the Archbishop's 
commission supported this point of view. The 
President of the Divorce Division, however, dealt 
very firmly with the Archbishop and said that it 
was quite clear that sexual intercourse, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is necessary to con- 
stitute adultery. The question can, therefore, be 
dismissed from further discussion, and no husband 
could obtain a divorce because his wife has been 
fertilized by someone other than himself. It has, 
however, been held that a marriage can be declared 
void if it has not been properly consummated 
because of wilful refusal, even if the wife has had a 
child by AID. Moreover, since 1949 a child con- 
ceived by AID in such circumstances remains 
legitimate despite the annulment of the marriage. 

The first serious problem that arises over AID 
law is in connection with the offence of perjury. 
Any person who registers the husband as the father 
of a child begotten by AID is clearly making a 
false statement and is, therefore, guilty of a criminal 
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offence. A doctor, if assisting in the registration, 
may also be criminally liable. 

Furthermore, in connection with property difficult 
questions may arise. A grandfather may leave 
money to the eldest child of his son when in fact 
the eldest child has been conceived by AID. If the 
grandfather had known this fact he might well have 
decided to bequeath his money to another child. 

Another difficulty is that a wife can be fertilized by 
AID without the knowledge of her husband and 
thus commit a fraud upon him. While he might be 
able to accept a child born into his family but con- 
ceived by AID as his own child, he would not be 
likely to welcome a child conceived this way if it 
were at first unknown to him. 

Argument also takes place about legitimacy. It 
must be remembered that all children born in wed- 
lock are presumed to be the legitimate children of 
the parents. A child conceived by AID is therefore, 
prima facie, legitimate. If, however, it were proved 
that the husband had not consented to the AID it is 
likely that the child would, in law, be illegitimate. 
But the difficulties of proof would be very great. 

The main problem is to avoid deception or fraud. 
The strict legal controls proposed by the Scan- 
dinavian reports seem to be unnecessary and unduly 
restrictive. Moreover, it is difficult to believe they 
could be enforced properly. The President of the 
Divorce Division has suggested that there might be 
a secret register of all children conceived by AID. 
A secret register, however, is probably impracticable 
since there is no method of enforcing it. No regis- 
tration law could be enforced without the willing 
consent of women. It is unlikely that they would 
agree to speciai registration for children conceived 
by AID, and without their consent the law would 
break down. The failure to enforce the abortion 
laws is clear evidence of this. It is undesirable to 
pass criminal laws which cannot be enforced. 

There seems to be no way of safeguarding the 
interests of third parties, and they will just have to 
take the risk of children to whom they leave their 
property by deed or will having been conceived by 
AID. If the child is living with its mother and 
notional father, then it is really a member of the 
family, and a tolerant testator should not mind 
how it has been conceived. If the husband and wife 
are separated, the testator should be on his guard. 

The husband’s position, however, is rather 
different. I suggest that it should be clearly provided 
that AID with his consent makes him the father of 
the child for all purposes. Some thought might, 
however, be given to a provision that AID without 
a husband’s consent should be considered to be 
adultery. Difficulties of proof would remain even 
if consent of a husband had to be given in writing. 
But this provision in the law would state a certain 
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social principle. The view of Society that conceal- 
ment, while not criminal, was wrong might influence 
wives. 

The position of doctors need not cause any 
difficulty provided that they are careful not to 
breach the law. It would be deplorable if the casual 
attitude towards falsification of the birth certificate 
became prevalent (e.g. “the type of offence in which 
the good accomplished completely neutralizes the 
infraction of the law”), but the written statement by 
husband and wife advised by the Medical Defence 
Union that a child conceived by AID will not affect 
persons contingently entitled to property is no 
help to a doctor, who would not be under any 
liability in this connection, anyway. 

There is no clear solution to these problems at the 
moment. They will have to be solved as the practice 
of AID develops and spreads. The case for AID 
cannot be developed here at length, but what is 
clear is that when done openly AID can bring 
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happiness and stability to many marriages. It can 
be better than adoption. The number of infertile 
marriages is known now to be greater than it was 
at one time thought. While measures taken by the 
Family Planning Association are reducing this 
infertility to some extent, AID is a solution in many 
cases. 

A married woman clearly cannot have the sole 
right to decide on AID, because her whole family is 
affected. If an unmarried woman chooses to have a 
baby by procedure, which one would think 
rather dull, Society should not do anything to 
prevent her, although she should be strongly 
encouraged to take steps to see that she is in a 
sound economic position and able to maintain 
the child properly. At the present time it is 
important that the Church and medical bureaucrats 
should be prevented from interfering with this 
practice, which can bring so much benefit to 
mankind. 


The Meaning of Human Freedom 


By LAN FREED 


HE debunking of impressive-sounding words 

such as “freedom” is one of the most familiar 
forms of cleverness nowadays, for it is easy enough 
to point out how inconsistently they are used and 
how dangerous they can be on the lips of unscru- 
pulous politicians. We have heard all this so often 
that it is refreshing to read a book! about freedom 
which, though analytical in its approach, insists 
on the lasting value of the word itself. 

Not that Mr Cranston fails to warn us against 
uncritical acceptance of the numerous and often 
conflicting statements about what freedom is, nor 
to give us some striking examples of definitions. 
Take this, from N. Berdyaev: “Freedom is the inner 
dynamic of the spirit; the irrational mystery of 
being, of life, and of destiny.” (But Mr Cranston is 
really too tolerant about this. If freedom is the 
above then we were wrong in supposing that it 
has any connection with not being tyrannized over, 
or with not having to choose between such alter- 
natives as sweated labour and starvation.) 

Mr Cranston is mainly concerned with the 
question of what we are talking and writing about 
when we talk and write as we do, in a vast variety of 
contexts, about freedom, and his first section deals 
chiefly with matters of use and language. Here the 
point is made that although freedom is of many kinds, 
to assert freedom is to assert nothing significant 


1 Freedom: A New Analysis, by Maurice Cranston. 
(Longmans.) 177 pp., including Index; 12s 6d. 


the absence of some form of constraint. ‘Whereas 
‘I am hungry’ has one meaning, ‘I am free’ might 
have any one of a vast range of possible meanings. 
If we are to know which of these innumerable 
possibilities is intended, we must know what it 
is that a man who says he is free, is free from. He 
must name a constraint, impediment, or burden.” 
This certainly seems to be one requirement which 
marks the limits of the permissible in speaking of 
freedom. 

“Free,” therefore, must be a descriptive word, but 
it also very often carries an emotional meaning: 
the implication that the state of being more free is 
one that we like better than the state of being less 
free; and it is characteristic of Mr Cranston’s open- 
minded attitude that he will not have the term 
disparaged on this account. His discussion of this 
point effectively shows up the unnecessary arbitrari- 
ness of I. A. Richards and his school in insisting 
that a word must have either an emotive or a 
descriptive meaning, but must not be allowed to 
have both. This part of the book is first-rate. In 
the space of about sixty-two pages we are given 
a critical but balanced survey of a wide range of 
theories about freedom, and definitions, ‘‘persuasive” 
and otherwise, from Aristotle to the Existentialists. 

The second part of the book treats of the idea of 
freedom in political theory, and the various forms 
that Liberalism has taken at different periods and 
in different countries, and is illuminating within 
its necessarily narrow limits. Here, as in the first 


unless we can translate our statement into one about 7 
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part, we are reminded that the statement that 
people are “‘free’”’ means nothing unless it can be 
stated what they are free from. 

The last chapters are devoted to the subject of 
Free Will, and the solution we are offered is not 
altogether satisfactory. Mr Cranston rejects the 
view that the “problem” is not a real problem at all, 
but the alert reader will notice that in order to 
argue his case he finds it necessary at the outset 
to suspend the rule previously insisted upon, that in 
asserting freedom we must name, or be able to 
name, what form of constraint the freedom is from. 
He says, “The dispute about the freedom of the will 
has nothing to do with freedom from or bondage 
to externa! constraints,’ and later argues that it 
has nothing to do with internal constraints—e.g. 
compulsion neuroses—either. Nevertheless we are 
told that a real issue is at stake, for “the determinist 
claims that all our thoughts and doings are in 
principle predictable. Libertarians, upholding what 
they have called the freedom of the will, have 
maintained that some of our thoughts and doings 
are not in principle predictable.” 

This could of course be taken to mean that the 
freedom of the will, unlike the freedom of anything 
else, can be significantly asserted without asserting 
its freedom from anything, simply because the issue 
is not really about freedom at all, but about pre- 
dictability. But is it? I should have thought 
that when people through the ages have worried 
about whether they have free will they have wanted 
the assurance that they were not, as Kant put it, 
“marionettes.” They have wanted to be relieved of 
the fear that men, although believing that they can 
do what they choose and choose what they do, are 
really being worked all the time by processes over 
which they have no control. “‘Are we or are we not 
mere machines?” they ask, forgetting that no mere 
machine is ever troubled by such misgivings. 
Actually Mr Cranston himself does not find it 
possible to argue that the question of whether we 
have “free will” is purely a question about pre- 
dictability. The essential issue, even on his own 
interpretation, is about causality, for he writes: 
“The libertarian will not object to the suggestion 
that all our actions are caused, but only to the sugges- 
tion that all our choices and decisions are caused.” 

Now evidently if all our choices and decisions are 
caused, whether by an omnipotent and omniscient 
deity or by the operation of physical laws, they are 
in principle predictable; but it does not follow that 
if some of them are not in principle predictable it 
would be impossible to discover retrospectively 
that they were caused, or how they were caused, 
so that assuming there is a genuine problem it 
cannot be solved in this way. In order to show that 
it is in practice impossible to predict another person’s 
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thoughts, Mr Cranston puts forward two very odd 
arguments—one about a poet, and the other about 
the inventor of the corkscrew—which do nothing 
to strengthen his general case; but he is surely 
right when he maintains that it must be in principle 
impossible for the individual to predict his own 
thoughts, because, as it were, he is necessarily 
incapable of ever “catching up with them.” But 
how this favours the view that some of his choices 
are uncaused is not very clear, and what is also not 
clear is the distinction between “effects” and 
“‘results”’ in the statement that “people who have said 
that choices are not effects have usually made it 
quite clear that they regard choices as the result of 
deliberation.” If choices are the result of delibera- 
tion—that is, of some sequence of psychological 
events—then they are not uncaused. Of course, if 
the arguments for unpredictability in principle 
had been merely directed against the Mechanists, 
who hold that all our “so-called” choices can in 
theory be explained entirely in terms of mechanical 
events in the physical organism, the case would 
have had to be argued along physiological lines; 
but in fact Mr Cranston argues almost entirely in 
terms of psychological events—thoughts, delibera- 
tions, and choices—which if they are not psycho- 
logically caused must be psychologically random. 
In point of fact it is not true that all choices result 
from deliberation, for they may be made impul- 
sively, and then the psychologist would say that they 
are caused by “unconscious drives.” 

Altogether it must be said that Mr Cranston 
has done little to upset the contention of Hobbes 
and Hume that the “free will problem” arises from 
confusion over the meaning of ‘“free’’—indeed, 
rather the reverse; but this does not detract from the 
value of the major part of his book, which should 
be read by anybody interested in the important sub- 
ject of relative, as distinct from “absolute,” freedom. 
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Goethe and the Occult 


By R. J. MOSTYN 


OETHE is often held up as the ideal humanist— 

“the unitary man,” in whom reason and 
imagination dwell in harmony. He was both 
scientist and poet, and on the surface at least there 
seem to be no discords. Perhaps in these days of 
psychological sophistication we should have known 
that all this was too good to be true. A new study 
of Goethe reveals the remarkable extent to which 
he was fascinated by the occult, especially by 
alchemy. 

In his Autobiography he mentions rather indul- 
gently his youthful interest in these strange bypaths; 
but we now know that it went far deeper than he liked 
to admit, or than most of his admirers have 
supposed. Mr R. D. Gray has analysed the prose 
works and the poetry of Goethe-—quite apart from 
Faust, in which the theme is obvious—and shown 
how deeply the language and symbolism of the 
alchemists are interfused even with what purport to 
be serious, objective studies of botany and physics. 
He writes: 


It requires some effort of the imagination to picture 
the young Goethe retiring to the attic of his father’s 
staid middle-class house, with its engravings of classical 
Rome and its solid respectable furniture, to occupy 
himself with fantastic furnaces and retorts, mysterious 
salts and crystals, and recipes for acquiring the Elixir 
of Life. But such is the account which he himself gives 
in his autobiography. This apparently superstitious 
seclusion becomes the more surprising when one recalls 
that this was the epoch of Lavoisier and Priestley, the 
age of Enlightenment not only in the artistic world of 
Winckelmann and Lessing, but also in the scientific 
sphere. 


Yet although alchemy was dying out, it lingered 
on below the surface. At the time of Goethe’s birth 
the city authorities in Mannheim were obliged to 
suppress alchemy by law; not because they objected 
to it in theory, but because of the danger from so 
many ill-guarded fires. Goethe grew up in such an 
atmosphere. He was fascinated by such authors as 
Paracelsus and van Helmont. He promptly began 
experiments to distil a panacea which would cure 
all diseases. When Faust inveighs against mere 
book-learning and resolves to give himself over to 
magic he undoubtedly expresses the state of Goethe’s 
own mind at one period. 

It is, of course, a popular mistake to suppose that 
alchemy is solely or even primarily concerned with 
the art of making gold. In its cruder manitestations 


' Goethe the Alchemist, by R. D. Gray. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 312 pp., including 43 pp. References 
and 7 pp. Index; 35s. 


this was the motive, and men did devote their whole 
lives to the pursuit of this will-o’-the-wisp, just as 
nowadays countless people pore over the numerology 
of football pools. Others tried to create a sort of 
test-tube baby. Paracelsus’s directions are as 
follows: 


Let the Sperm of a man by itselfe be putrefied in a 
gourd glasse, sealed up, with the highest degree of 
putrefaction in horse dung, for the space of forty days... 
Now after this, if it bee every day warily and prudently 
nourished and fed with the Arcanum of Man’s blood, 
and bee for the space of forty weeks kept in a constant 
equall heat of horse-dung, it will become a true and 
living infant, having all the members of an infant which 
is born of a woman. But it will bee far lesse. This we 
call Homunculus, or Artificiall. And this is afterwards to 
be brought up with as great care and diligence as any 
other infant until it come to riper years of understanding. 


But the central quest was for the Philosopher's 
Stone, which had_ the power to transmute metals. 
It was believed to possess a highly concentrated 
force which gave it its other names of quintessence 
and tincture. Year after year the alchemists went 
through the complicated ritual to produce the Stone. 
Many of them were men of the highest intellectual 
eminence and saintly character. It is inconceivable 
that such men should blindly continue these magical 
performances all their lives, with no visible success, 
if their object really was to make material gold. 

The later literature, despite its obscurity, shows 
plainly that the literal manufacture of gold ceased 
to be the driving force, however alchemy may have 
started. The spell its mysterious procedures cast 
on the best minds—e.g. on Goethe and Boehme— 
was due to the fact that the physical actions came 
to be regarded as having a symbolic value. 

._ To make this plain, consider the analogy of the 
Mass. The alchemists were like priests who per- 
formed their Mass secretly and in solitude. It was 
a kind of imitative magic which the vulgar took 
at its face value but which the initiated under- 
stood symbolically. Thus to go through the outward 
motions for the transmutation of base metals into 
the Philosopher’s Stone was to effect an inward and 
spiritual transmutation of the soul. The Homunculus 
was a new nature, a kind of spiritual rebirth. 

Viewed in this way, alchemical symbolism sheds 
fresh light on comparative religion and many 
higher varieties of mysticism. We are not dealing 
with an immature chemistry but with a kind of 
sacramental ritual privately performed. One of 
the simplest examples professed to show how the 
heavens and earth rose out of chaos. Rain-water 
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was left in a tumbler for several weeks until a 
sediment formed at the bottom—the gathering of 
dry land. Then the water was heated and the 
vapour on the surface was “the heavens.”” When 
all is distilled only “Virgin Earth” remains, from 
which it was believed that life would gradually 
appear. This naive experiment was a prototype 
of a more elaborate and mystifying mumbo-jumbo 
which illustrated a common belief—namely, that 
once “imperfections” have been removed, primary 
matter will develop towards the perfection of gold, 
like the growth of a plant from seed. So, without 
the intervention of the Church, the mystic works his 
own redemption. 

With remarkable skill Mr Gray shows how these 
games which the mind plays with itself even in- 
fluenced Goethe's theories on the Metamorphosis of 
Plants and Colour. Goethe repeatedly said that his 
Colour-Theory meant more to him than all his 
poetic works; and we begin to see why that could 
be so when we realize how much of it was “poetry,” 
how little “truth.” His studies of nature were 
bizarre despite some genuine discoveries, but they 
helped him to understand himself. The pairs of 
opposites, about which he had learned from the 
alchemists, the balance achieved by integration (i.e. 
transmutation), the tremendous creative power of 
his genius (i.e. gold, or the Philosopher’s Stone), 
were interpreted by means of allegory. 

Why some temperaments should feel such an 
extreme need to externalize the processes of the 
unconscious mind and indulge in the mimicry of 
religious or magical rites is a problem for the 
psychologist. Certainly these revelations about 
Goethe make the theories of Jung on this subject 
rather more plausible than they at first appeared. 
It is significant that the earliest known ritual, “the 
Creation of the World,” which A. M. Hocart 
pieced together in his fascinating Kingship,' continued 
to be performed in the secret attics of the alchemist 
long after it had lost any social meaning. There is 
a residual irrationalism in all of us; and it may be 
that by giving it an outlet Goethe preserved his 
psychic equilibrium. 

Unfortunately it distorted his outlook on science 
and aroused in him a bitter animosity towards 
Newton—who, after all, suffered from the same 
secret weakness. But Newton’s dabblings with 
alchemy did not warp his science; whereas Goethe, 
who sought synthesis above all things, could not 
endure water-tight compartments. Mr Gray's 
judgment is severe, despite its restraint. The 
artistic judgment of Cézanne was such that he 
would even leave blank on the canvas all those 


portions that he could truly “see.” Goethe's 
integrity in science was not of that order: 
! Kingship, by A. M. Hocart. (Thinker’s Library.) 
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In science he could be wilfully blind in a way that 
he would never have tolerated in poetry. His conscience 
was only half awake; he was prepared at times to do 
open violence to the facts as he knew them. It is as 
though, for the sake of a completed picture, Cézanne had 
been prepared to fill in the blanks by guesswork, or as 
though Goethe himself, in his poems, had been willing 
to pad out his verses with random words. Because of 
this, his science lacks the immediate appeal of 
genuineness. 


So there is a flaw in the marble. The almost 
complacent serenity of the latter years conceals 
“a tragic sense of inadequacy.” The dark powers 
that his classicism sought to overcome claimed 
part of him. He tried to live in two worlds, to 
balance the opposites in his nature, but the unity 
he sought was beyond mortal attainment. Because 
of his failures he seems more human; yet it may be 
doubted if many have come so close to success. 


STAGE AND SCHOOL 


Ballet in Britain Since the War, by Clive Barnes. 92 pp.— 
Your Child at School, by G. F. Lamb. 93 pp., including 
| p. Book List. (Watts; Thrift Books, Nos. 21-22.) 
Edited by Royston Pike. Each, card cover, Is 6d. 


THe author of Ballet in Britain Since the War takes ° 
a glance at the basic principles underlying the apprecia- 
tion of ballet and gives an account of every important 
ballet and dancer that have appeared in Britain since the 
War. It is an enthralling story, admirably told. The 
pitfalls in writing a short book of this kind, without 
the aid of illustrations, are many. It might have de- 
generated into a catalogue or scissors-and-paste affair. 
Fortunately, the writer's urbane style and esthetic 
sensibility have enabled him to produce a work which 
should be valued by all whether they watch from box, 
stalls, or gallery. The person. who is “interested” but 
not yet an addict will also find it most useful. 

Your Child at School is a pocket guide to education. 
Perhaps more bad books have been written upon this 
subject than any other. Any sensitive person must 
surely pause before making another venture. Mr Lamb 
may have paused; he may not. His readers at all 
events will be glad that he wrote what he himself 
calls ‘‘a little book about a big subject.” It may be said 
that no pocket guide to education in England compares 
with this volume. The author's intimate knowledge 
of his subject and his enthusiasm make this a vital book 
for every parent, teacher, and teacher in training, and of 
course for anybody who is interested in what makes 
society tick. 

In addition to posing and to some extent answering 
such questions as ““Why go to school?,” the author 
discusses teachers, punishment, aims, kinds of schools, 
selecticn tests, and a host of other things. There is 
much information here; yet since to many of the problems 
there are no universally agreed answers, it constitutes also 
a blue-print for discussion. The suggestions for further 
reading are judicious. Your Child at School may be 
thoroughly recommended. Victor E. NeEuBURG 
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The Riddle of the Panda’s Thumb 


By JOHN LEWIS 


. HEN the giant panda first became more or 

less familiar as a menagerie animal, it was 
reported to possess a fully developed and highly 
functional thumb: ... Later, a still more astounding 
claim was made, for it was said that the animal 
possessed the normal five digits in addition to 
its mobile thumb.’ This is one of the many highly 
significant facts, most disturbing to orthodox 
biological thought, which Professor Wood Jones 
advances in his book Trends of Life (Arnold; 
10s 6d). The point which it illustrates is simple and 
fundamental. The thumb, including a new bone 
not present in the ordinary mammalian “wrist” and 
“hand,” enables the panda to seize and eat bamboo 
shoots. It has apparently developed as an adaptation 
for a purely functional end. Wood Jones regards 
it as a change of habit that has led to a change of 
structure, and, over countless millions of years, 
to a change that is now inherited. 

That, of course, is where Wood Jones differs 
from orthodox biologists. He makes function the 
determinant of form or structure, and not form the 
determinant of function. This runs counter to 
accepted biological teaching, which derives all 


evolutionary change from purely random variations 
on which selection acts as with a sieve. 

The climbing porcupine develops a_ prehensile 
tail and a flange on its foot for grasping boughs; 


snails protect themselves from desiccation by 
secreting a membrane across the mouths of their 
shells, a behaviouristic or physiological device; 
but other molluscs make little permanent opening 
and closing doors (the operculum) from their 
own bodies as part of their normal structure. Now, 
by the dictates of orthodox science, we are permitted 
to believe that a snail secretes its epiphragm as a 
directive activity towards the satisfaction of a need. 
But to account for the operculum we are required to 
postulate random variations which only after 
millions of years developed to the extent of being 
useful as a protective device. 

Another group of facts is concerned with 
correlations—that is to say, the simultaneous 
development of totally different organs, such as 
hooves and teeth, which are both required for a 
new mode of life. Thus the wading bird grows long 
legs and a long beak, like the stork. Far more 
than this “there is involved the co-ordinated 
alteration of every bone and ligament and muscle 
in order to produce the harmonious movement of 
the parts,” and finally the bird must have a long 
neck to reach the ground. Was all this developed 
by chance throws of the dice? Well may Samuel 


Butler have declared that there must have been 
some cheating for the stork to be so great a 
winner! 

Parallel evolution presents a_ third series of 
baffling phenomena. Many totally distinct orders 
have developed prehensile tails. Australia shows 
a marsupial (pouched) type of mammal diversified 
into carnivores, herbivores, rodents, burrowers, 
gliders, and so forth, very similar to the totally 
different non-pouched carnivores, etc., of the rest 
of the world, the two series having developed 
quite independently. There are many _ parallel 
and totally unrelated moles, with the characteris- 
tically modified spade-like digging hand, reduced or 
absent ears, rudimentary eyes and dirt-proof fur. 
Wood Jones explains this as due to directive develop- 
ments to meet the needs of specialized environmental 
conditions which are of a similar kind, no matter 
what animal form is called upon to provide 
them. 

Wood Jones’s most exciting piece of work, as is 
well known, lies in the evolution of the primates. He 
only refers to this in a few pages, but these will be 
stimulating enough to send many readers to his 
Hallmarks of Mankind where his theories are more 
fully expounded, or to the greatest of his books 
Man’s Place Among the Mammals. Here he en- 
deavours to show that man has not descended 
either from the anthropoid apes or from the monkeys, 
which are highly specialized types, mostly arboreal, 
and with an immense arm development for life in 
the trees, but from a far more generalized mammalian 
ancestor. Monkeys, apes, and men have evolved in 
a partially parallel direction and so show similarities, 
as do certain marsupial carnivores to wolves, but 
the differences due to specialization in the apes and 
unspecialization in man are absolutely unbridgeable 
and there can be no line of descent either from 
monkeys to apes, or from apes to men. 

Wood Jones has much that is important to say 
on specialization. The process of adaptation to 
environmental needs has been extraordinarily 
successful, but there is a snare in it. ““To become 
perfectly adapted to an environment is to become a 
slave to the environment.” It is more. It is to 
become a slave to one’s own specialized structure— 
an ant-eater can only eat ants, and a deer can only 
run. 

Man is unspecialized and, instead of being a 
slave to his environment and himself a sort of 
glorified tool, he is the master of his environment 
and a maker and user of tools. Thus instead of 
adapting himself to the relatively fixed environment 
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he adapts the environment to his own developing 
needs. 

Now at this point Professor Wood Jones comes 
to a sudden stop. What he has to say about the 
social development of man is no more than the 
bewildered comments of a specialist who has not 
a clue beyond his own sphere of work. But for a 
clear understanding of the evolutionary process 
leading up to man and including the first true men 
Wood Jones is indispensable and clears up better 
than any biologist I know the muddles and difficul- 
ties of the evolutionary process. He does so by 
avoiding a purely mechanistic biology on the one 
hand, while accepting the fact that the living 
organism is directive. The essential difference 
between the living and the non-living does not 
require the intrusion of a miraculous vital force, 
and this he clearly sees. Wood Jones should there- 
fore avoid the use of the term “‘vitalism,” which 
connotes precisely this supernatural factor. 

Wood Jones would not claim, I am sure, that he 
has a complete solution of the problem of evolu- 
tionary change, but by presenting us with an array 
of facts which cannot easily be explained by random 
variation, and by stressing the importance of 
function in determining form, he gets us out of 
a cul-de-sac down which there was no way through 
to a satisfactory explanation. We can now move 
in the right direction instead of standing with our 
backs to it. 

But is it impossible for the orthodox theory of 
random variations and natural selection to account 
for the types of adaptation, the correlations, the 
parallelisms to which Wood Jones draws our 
attention? That is of course, the crucial issue in 
biology today. Orthodox biology can produce an 
explanation. In fact, as Waddington has recently 
shown, it can produce an explanation for any set 
of facts. But is a theory which is equally compatible 
with any set of facts a satisfactory one’? Professor 
Ayer says: “Any theory can be maintained pro- 
vided that supplementary hypotheses can be 
multiplied indefinitely,” e.g. Ptolemaic Astronomy. 
According to Julian Huxley, “modifications re- 
peated for 4 number of generations may serve as 
the first step in evolutionary change, not by 
being impressed upon the germ-plasm, but by holding 
the strain in an environment where mutations tending 
in the same direction will be selected and incor- 
porated into the constitution. The process simulates 
the inheritance of form modified by function, but 
actually consists in the replacement of modifications 
by mutations.” In other words, modifications are 
produced by functional activity but are never 
inherited. Exactly similar modifications arise by 
congenital variation, quite unaffected by the 
functional modifications of course, and these 
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are inherited, spread, extended, and increased to 
ultimately useful dimensions until a change exactly 
like that achieved by functional modification is 
achieved, which is very much like saying that the 
Odyssey was not written by Homer but by another 
man of the same name who lived at the same 
time. 

This is an admirable exercise in the logic of 
science. It has been remarked that the ability to 
see through this fallacy probably constitutes the 
indispensable qualification for crossing the pons 
asinorum of modern biology. 


A STUDY OF HOUSMA 


Housman the Poet, by Robert Hamilton. (Sydney Lee, 

Exeter.) 74 pp.; 7s 6d. 
WHEN a perceptive critic discusses a writer whom he 
greatly admires but whose attitude to life he disapproves 
of, the result is often more interesting than a simple 
eulogy by a disciple. Mr Hamilton writes frankly as a 
Christian, one to whom Housman’s “atheist pessimism” 
appears a very limited outlook, but he does not deny 
that the poetry which sprang from this philosophy— 
particularly the Shropshire Lad sequence — has a uni- 
versal quality. There are, moreover, “certain elements 
in Christian teaching and the philosophy of pessimism 
that have something in common,” and this enables 
Christians “to sympathize with Housman’s outlook 
and appreciate his art.” 

The situation is rather like that of an Agnostic who 
enjoys Herbert and Milton or who can make the effort 
of imagination needed to enter into the strange world 


_ of Dante. Not that Mr Hamilton claims too much for 


Housman; he recognizes that his work is of a compara- 
tively minor order, that he was frequently betrayed into 
sentimentality and melodrama; yet he insists rightly on 
the originality of his best poems, on the simple impres- 
siveness of their diction, on the significance of the fact 
that Butterworth, Vaughan Williams, Ireland, Ivor 
Gurney, and other composers have been inspired by 
his verse to produce some of their own most charac- 
teristic music. This last point is developed in an 
extremely interesting way, a way typical of an essay 
which, for all its modest size, presents as balanced a 
survey of the poet as has ever been given. 

Several points of detail seem to me demonstrably 
wrong. For example, on p. 24 Mr Hamilton quotes the 
stanza, 

I hoed and trenched and weeded, 
And took the flowers to fair: 

I brought them home undeeded; 
The hue was not the wear, 


and comments that the verse “suffers from the repetition 
of the word ‘the’ and might have been improved by ‘my’ 
in line two (‘my flowers’) or ‘to’ in line four (‘to wear’).” 
The first change is permissible, but the second involves a 
misreading. The sense of “the hue was not the wear” 
is surely “the colour was not in fashion” (or “the vogue’’), 
so the proposed alteration is meaningless. 
R. C, CHURCHILL 
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Newspaper Religion 


By A. R. WILLIAMS 


ONCONFORMITY, alternatively Dissent, 

has left deep marks on the history of England 
and still has considerable influence if not power. 
Reading widely among the newspapers of this 
country one finds entirely the reverse; that news- 
papers, or their owners and editors and other 
contributing writers, are strict conformists, com- 
plete assenters. The Saturday editions of some 
daily papers contain sermons. This feature occurs 
more often in provincial and local journals, when 
the writer is nearly always a local cleric, as high 
in position as can be got, the bishop of the diocese 
if possible. Not every time is it an Anglican parson, 
but this is of minor importance. 

Conditioned by, and indeed conscious to an 
almost guilty degree of, the mixed multitude of 
their readers, and terrified of offending one of 
them, editors are magnificently catholic. All 
creeds, sects, and denominations are given ample 
space and full recording, with a slight but unob- 
trusive leaning toward the Anglican Church. So 
the Saturday or weekly sermons are non-contro- 
versial, emasculated of dogma as well as of forcible 
expressions which might perturb the partisans of 
faith. They consist chiefly of pious platitudes, moral 
maxims, and ethical uplift, with a strain of facetious 
good humour, hopefulness, friendliness, flavoured 
with a tolerant theism; the whole harmless, safely 
calculated to disturb no one’s conscience or arouse 
the faintest antagonism. Also one suspects a 
savour of insincerity. They leave the pious where 
they are and temporarily amuse the unbelievers. 

It is only in recent years that newspapers have 
condescended to admit that such people as heretics— 
Agnostics, Freethinkers, Materialists, Rationalists, 
and so forth—exist. A few papers, greatly daring, 
have mentioned Atheists, but most editors still 
shy away from that word like startled fillies, afraid 
to concede there are Atheists among us. Con- 
sidering that approximately only 10 per cent of 
the population attend places of worship, this 
mid-Victorian stuffiness of newspapers is amusing. 
It is almost a form of prudery, as though the absence 
of religious belief is indecent. 

In local newspapers one often finds religious 
affairs have great space, often excess space in 
comparison with their importance or unimpor- 
tance, as well as generous treatment in attitude. 
Thus, laying of church foundation-stones, erection 
and restoration of fabric, bells, towers, windows, 
and memorials; bazaars, charities, Sunday schools, 
processions, special services, baptisms, weddings, 
burials—whatever happens in connection with 


religious edifices or organizations gets lengthy 
reports, with photographs. The Bible is. still 
venerated as the Word of God. 

Speeches of clerics receive fuller reportage than 
those of laity. A priest, parson, minister, or other 
paid official of a religious body can make the most 
foolish utterances in public and get into print. 
Often his opinion is sought and quoted on purely 
secular affairs, upon which he is no more an 
authority than other men; less so than thinkers and 
specialists on the subject. 

Contrarily, if a professional religious man com- 
mits a crime or misdemeanour the offence is 
hushed up as far as possible, reported briefly. Or 
excuse is made for the offender, as strain, nerves, 
conscience, special opinions, or he is suffering from 
overwork. This last is distinctly funny. 

Reading editorials one discovers a tender feeling 
toward clergy of all Churches. If an ethical 
problem needs interpretation or decision the leader 
writer adopts an orthodox stand which may be 
summarized as attempting to be in accord with the 
general drift of clerical authorities without being 
expressly favourable to one sect or committing the 
paper to a particular dogma. According to news- 
papers anything good, virtues and human excel- 
lences, belong to Christianity; anything bad is 
unchristian or in need of Christian influences. 

This one-sidedness is seen in controversy, 
especially that carried on by means of letters to the 
editor. A letter critical of religion or antagonistic 
to it has difficulty in getting into the correspondence 
columns unless put very mildly. Backing of it 
appears with reluctance, sparingly, soon to be cut 
short or suppressed. Whereas the supporters of 
piety are given free hand—or pen—at length, and 
allowed to have the last word. If the debate has 
been big enough one miay expect a parson to be 
invited to conclude, no reply to him being printed. 

Because the reporting of facts and happenings can 
be made very tendentious, news is easily coloured 
for party or national or propaganda purposes. 
Religious news is always tipped, biased, tinted, and 
flavoured agreeably to the Churches. 

In short, in their policy toward religion and 
religious bodies and professional religionists news- 
Papers continue on a numerical presumption the 
reverse of actuality. They behave as though ninety 
per cent of the populace instead of only about ten 
per cent attended places of worship. That small 
minority and their leaders and preachers are per- 
mitted undue prominence and importance in the 
limited space of newspaper columns. 
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The Man of Feeling 


By R. C. CHURCHILL 


ENTURIES often baffle the convenient short- 

hand of historians. The thirteenth century, for 
instance, the Age of Faith, was also the age of such 
pessimism among intellectual leaders that poets 
and philosophers vied with one another in pre- 
dicting a speedy end to what they conceived to be 
their degeneration from the simple ideals of their 
forefathers. Satan, they thought, was everywhere 
loose, and God would soon come to judge the world 
and find it wanting. The century of the English 
Renaissance confronts us with a similar paradox: 
a time of the flowering of the English spirit in 
politics and religion, in music and literature, in 
commerce and exploration; but also a time of 
the deliberate cult of melancholy and cynicism, 
satirized as well as developed by the Jacobean 
dramatists. 

The shorthand for the eighteenth century is the 
Age of Reason. The term is justified in many ways, 
so long as we do not necessarily oppose Reason to 
Sentiment. If we do, we shall find ourselves 
dividing the century into an Age of Reason and an 
Age of Sentiment, the latter being a reaction from 
the former. But such a division, useful as it may be 
for convenience, overlooks some important con- 
siderations: there is a sense, for instance, in which 
the sentimentalists, like Sterne and Cowper in 
this country, were more reasonable than the men 
of reason who preceded them. Voltaire and 
Montesquieu admired the liberty of Augustan 
England, and no doubt it must have seemed more 
logical to them than the prevailing chaos of feudal- 
ism and corruption under Louis XV. But the penal 
code of England was hardly less harsh and absurd 
than that of France, and among the clauses of that 
Treaty of Utrecht, which Swift and Prior were so 
proud of, was the infamous Asiento agreement, 
whereby England obtained a thirty years’ monopoly 
of the slave trade to Spanish America. The tide of 
sentiment which set in so swiftly in mid-century was 
not so much a reaction from Augustan Reason as a 
development from it: in the social reforms of Howard 
and the Fieldings, and in the propaganda against the 
slave trade, there were not only humanitarianism 
and Christian piety at work but also a rigorous 
development of that use of reason which had 
formerly been so unreasonable as to turn a blind 
eye on the things it could not justify. The step from 
political and religious toleration in one’s own 
country to desire for liberty at home and abroad, 
was a great one, but it was strictly logical. The 
moral premises were in Locke as well as in St 
Francis, and later in Rousseau’s Lettres écrites 


de la montagne as weli as in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Rousseau, indeed, is the best example of the kind 
of reasonable sentimentalist who became so typical 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century. Himself 
an Encyclopedist and a friend of Diderot, he was 
influenced by Locke (or Locke’s followers) on the 
one hand and by Richardson on the other. Logic 
and tears seem a strange combination, but we 
should remember that, if the Nouvelle Héloise was 
clearly indebted to Clarissa, this was not Rousseau’s 
idiosyncrasy; for it was Diderot who wrote the 
Eloge de Richardson. The Enlightenment and the 
Cult of Sensibility seem to have gone hand in 
hand in France as well as in England. 

The Nouvelle Héloise was the most popular work 
of Rousseau in his lifetime, but posterity has 
preferred his posthumously-published Confessions. 
It was George Eliot’s favourite book, and the 
translations into English have been many. But it has 
very rarely been translated in its entirety. There is 
an unabridged translation in Everyman's, and now 
Penguin Books have added to their Classic series 
a new version of the complete work by J. M. 
Cohen.! Mr Cohen has attempted a rendering in 
ordinary modern English, but has succeeded at 
times in capturing the very tone and style of the 
original, an achievement more difficult today than 
it would have been to an English contemporary 
of Rousseau. The kind of English which Dryden 
and Addison used, and which became the principal 
literary style of England during the eighteenth 
century, was above all else a style of balance. It 
came originally, through Dryden and the exiled 
Court of Charles Il, from France—from the French 
“epigrammatic” style, as we loosely call it. Where 
Rousseau has an “epigrammatic’’ phrase, Mr Cohen 
rightly translates it by the “balanced” English 
equivalent, which few English writers of today 
would use for their own purposes. Thus, on p. 
206 (my italics): “I withdrew from the house whose 
door I was unable to guard. I made short ex- 
peditions to Nyon, Geneva, and Lyons, which 
allayed my secret anxiety, though their cost in- 
creased the cause of it.’ Gibbon, of course, is full 
of such “Continental” phrases, but the French 
style of those days was also the common literary 
style of London, as used, for example, by Richard- 
son's Clarissa in her voluminous correspondence. 
Mr Cohen's Introduction is equally “‘balanced,” 
' The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau, translated 

and with an Introduction by J. M, Cohen. (Penguin 

Classics.) 606 pp.; 5s. 
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in another sense; and apart from a trifling mistake 
in a footnote on p. 505—the Princesse de Cleves was 
written, not by Mme de Sévigné, but by La 
Rochefoucauld’s mistress, Mme de La Fayette 

the whole work seems to have been done with as 
much care as good sense and can be recommended. 

Rousseau’s native language was, of course, 
French, but several times in the Confessions he 
speaks of himself, in relation to France, as a 
“foreigner’’—which he legally was. He was born in 
Calvinist Geneva during an age in which France was 
pursuing a policy of extreme orthodoxy in both 
government and religion. Jn his infatuation for 
Mme de Warens, he allowed himself to become 
converted to Catholicism—for a longer period than 
Gibbon—but in spite of, or because of, the noble 
patronage he received at various stages of his 
strange wandering existence, he never became 
converted to the ideals of the ancien régime. Where 
Voltaire deliberately turned against early 
upbringing, Rousseau’s doctrines of liberty were, 
in part at any rate, a logical outcome of his birth 
and education —however much the religious aspects 
of them were abhorrent to those pious Calvinists 
in his native city who ordered Emile to be publicly 
burnt. 

The Confessions have been proved inaccurate on 
points of detail, but that they give on the whole 
an honest picture of the author’s mind can be 
proved in its turn by considering the strange 
mixture of reason and sentimentality that is in his 
other works. The man who wrote the Nouvelle 
Héloise was evidently the same individual who was 
always throwing himself at the feet of some mistress 
or would-be mistress, who could not restrain his 
tears at the sight of a beloved friend or countryside. 
And the man who wrote Emile was evidently the 
same shrewd person who could see beyond the 
conventional morals of his day to a psychology at 
once more reasonable and more humane. He was 
certainly the original Man of Feeling, some of 
whose emotional excesses seem ludicrous enough 
to a modern taste, but he asserted once more, in 
Pascal's term:nology—-which does not make the 
famous phrase a defence of unreason—that /e 
coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait point. 


Wuart do we fight in Christianity? That it tries to break 
the strongest, to discourage their courage, to take ad- 
vantage of their bad and tired times, to turn their proud 
security into restlessness and pangs of conscience, that 
it knows how to turn the noblest instincts to poison and 
sickness, until their strength, their wil! to power turns 
backwards, turns against itself-—-until the strongest are 
ruined by the excesses of self-denigration and self- 
laceration: that terrible kind of ruin of which Pascal is 
the most famous example.--F. W. Nietzscue. 
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HEATHIANA 


Some time ago | conjectured that Humour is when you 
laugh at your own joke, Wit is when the other fellow 
joins in. 

* * * 

Lord Asquith of Bishopstone, in a Daily Telegraph 
article, takes a different line. He thinks that a compact 
nugget of verbal felicity—some ‘jewel five words long’ 
cut in facets and radiating cold fire—may dazzle or ex- 
hilarate, but does not (except by accident) amuse. 

If we laugh it is not, he says, because the jeu d’esprit is 
funny; but because of the paucity of human receptive 
gestures. We can’t greet it with a cheer or a song. “We 
must laugh or do nothing, and it seems simpler to laugh.” 


* * * 


This links up with Josh Billings’ idea of laughter. 
“Anatomically considered laughing is the sensation of 
feeling good all over, and showing it principally in one 
spot... It is just as necessary for health and happiness 
as spring water is for a trout.” 


* * * 


In view of this, | wish that I could stimulate your 
risible centres over a very serious subject—the facts 
concerning how the Roman Catholic tail is allowed to 
wag the whole dog; how noisy Nationalist cliques in 
Wales and Scotland are permitted to influence us; and 
how, in the tragic clash between White and Black, it is 
always presumed that the Few should have their way 
with the Many. 

The nearest | can come to epigrammatic treatment of 
these absurdities is to ask you to join with me in A 
Crusade for the Rights of Majorities. 


* * * 


I recently listened to a lecture on Moral Theory by a 
former President of an Oxford College. After giving an 
admirable account of the Ethics of Aristotle he said that, 
in order to combat “the spiritual chaos of our times,” 
we ought to add to Aristotelian virtues those of which 
St Paul wrote. 

My pupils were critical on the grounds that the 
extension was inconsistent with his main advocacy of 
Greek rationalist ideals. They did not realize there is a 
tradition in Oxford, the home of Classical Learning, that 
this should be tempered by some form of gentlemanly 
Christian Orthodoxy. 


* * * 


That attitude was brought out in a significant passage 
in which the lecturer said that he did not suggest this 
combination of Aristotle and St Paul would be a 
substitute for Christianity. “For one thing, philosophy 
touched only the educated.” 


* * * 


I was reminded of John Morley’s comment on those 
who have an “apologetic word for beliefs that may 
perhaps not be so precisely true as one might wish”! 
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THE RPA ANNUAL DINNER 


SPEECHES BY PROF A. E, HEATH, LORD BOYD ORR, PROF P. M. S. BLACKETT 
DR HERMANN BONDI, AND JOSEPH REEVES, MP 


HE Annual Dinner and Reunion of the Rationalist 

Press Association was held at the Trocadero Res- 
taurant, London, on June 11, and it was generally felt 
to have been one of the most successful social events 
organized by the Association in recent years. Professor 
A. E. Heath, the President, was Chairman. 

Proceedings were opened with a toast to “Her Majesty 
the Queen,” proposed by the Chairman: “I ask you to 
rise and drink to the well-being of our new Queen, 
Elizabeth, and her scientifically minded husband. The 
Toast is “The Queen.’ ” 

The Chairman then proposed the traditional Silent 
Toast: “To the immortal memory of the men and women, 
known and unknown, who by their vigilance, their 
service, and their sufferings have won for us the liberty 
of thought and utterance we now enjoy.” After the 
Toast had been honoured the Chairman said: “Fellow 
members and friends of our Association, first of all I 
must convey to you regrets for absence from Lord Simon 
of Wythenshawe, Sir Alexander Cadogan, Professor 
Raymond Firth, Mr Ivor Brown, Professor G. D. H. 
Cole, Professor J. B. S. Haldane and Dr J. Bronowski. 
I am, however, astonished that so many distinguished 
persons have been able to attend. 

“We welcome here representatives of the National 
Secular Society, the South Place Ethical Society, the 
Ethical Union, the Manchester Humanist Fellowship, 
and our own members and secretaries from various 
centres, including Aylesbury, Bristol, Cambridge, and 
Birmingham. 

“Since I entered this room I have been conducting some 
researches to find out who is the youngest member 
present. This was a very delicate business, and I failed 
to ascertain that, but I do know who is the oldest member 
here, and I am going to ask you to allow me to greet 
him. He is Mr. Bullard, a member who attends at the 
age of 92.” 

Mr A. BULLARD rose amid loud applause, and said: 
“I thank you for this reception. I did not expect to 
receive anything of the sort. I have been a member for 
a very long period; all my pals have gone, but I do wish 
the Association every success. I am rather surprised 
that you are going to have a dance, which is the oldest 
form of devil worship in the world. In the days before 
there was conventional music a kind of jazz was resorted 
to to appease those who were not to be trusted. I hope 
that those days will never come back again and that 
you will have a joyous reunion every year. I wish the 
RPA prosperity.” 

Continuing, the Chairman said: “I am _ normally 
expected on these occasions to combine a cheerful 
Chairmanship with some more or less pontifical pro- 
nouncements on Rationalist thought. Tonight I shall 
confine myself to the first of these functions in view of 
the presence here of three distinguished guest speakers. 

“I propose straight away to say a few words about the 
three guests of honour, too few to do them justice but 


enough, I hope, to let them know our appreciation of the 
honour they are doing us. In attempting to do this I am 
cheered by the fact that, although they are so extremely 
distinguished, they are human enough to give me a 
chance of cocking an amused eye at them. The one on my 
right drafted some pencil notes on his way here from 
the House of Lords, and now he cannot read them. The 
one on my left refused to prepare anything beforehand, 
and in between whispering sweet nothings to my wife he 
has been busy trying to make up something on the spur 
of the moment. The other one, who is further down, is, 
I think, an astronomer. He has been in the heavens. I 
have heard nothing but laughter from him. I hope it 
will be ‘all right on the night.’ 

“Our idea was to cover the various sides of scientific 
thought. For biological studies, especially in their 
social and international aspects, Lord Boyd Orr was 
clearly our man, for though man cannot live by bread 
alone—I hope that I am not going to be worried by 
quotations from the Bible—he must have bread. 

“On physical studies Professor Blackett is at the centre 
of things. He too is concerned with social affairs. He 
has recently returned from a world tour (including India) 
and he realizes the technological difficulties of under- 
developed countries. 

“Dr Hermann Bondi, as an astro-physicist, carries us 
far beyond these merely parochial and earthly concerns 
into inter-galactic space. 

“May I remind you that Lord Boyd Orr has the 
distinction of being a Nobel Prize-winner for Peace? 
Professor Blackett has the Nobel Prize for Physics. At 
the presert moment his main concern is with some new 
fundamental particles called V-particles. They make me 
nervous, although I may be mistaken about them. He 
is also engaged on the construction of the great new 
Jodrell Bank radio-telescope. This, he tells me, will 
be a cross between the Eiffel Tower and the Blackpool 
Wheel. That is his own description, by the way. When 
completed, the work done there will ro doubt link up 
with Dr Bondi’s researches into the tremendous problems 
of our expanding universe. I hope that. in the near 
future Dr Bondi, carrying his Rationalism into outer 
space, will become the first Nobel Prize-winner for peace 
among tlie galaxies.” 


The Right Hon Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin 


Proposing the Toast 
“Prosperity to the Rationalist Press Association” 


I was very much impressed by the Silent Toast to the 
great men of the past who fought for liberty of thought 
and expression. Had it not been for them we would not 
have been sitting here tonight, together with so many 
eminent scientists and writers; indeed, there would not 
have been great scientists or writers had it not been for 
those men who gave us liberty of thought. The promotion 
of liberty of thought is the great aim for which this 
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Association was formed. It has directed its efforts in the 
past wisely and mainly against totalitarian religious 
forms which have a vested interest in the enslavement 
of the human mind—these religious organizations 
which say: ““We are the Viceroy of God. You believe 
what we say and obey us.”’ Once they get the masses 
of the people to follow that line, they are on the way 
to great wealth and great power. This fight against 
that enslavement of the mind must be continued, and 
not only against totalitarian Christian organizations, 
because other totalitarian systems are preventing progress. 
In Palestine you have brilliant young scientists who think 
as we think, and they are hampered by the old orthodox 
Jews who want to drive them back to the social system 
of Moses 3,000 years ago. In the Arab countries you 
have a fight between the orthodox Mohammedans (who 
are against all progress) and the more liberally minded 
people like Ataturk and Mohammed Ali, the new Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 

This fight against any form of totalitarian religion 
which prevents complete freedom of thought and ex- 
pression must be continued. In the last few years 
science has let loose enormous new forces which are 
going to bring about profound changes in the whole 
political, economic, and social structure of human society. 
The progress is not unlike that which took place at the 
Renaissance, when men’s minds sought freedom from 
the intellectual bondage of a totalitarian religious system 
and when the light of reason began to replace blind 
obedience to a Church. To that liberty of thought (which 
began among a few men) we are indebted for our demo- 
cracy of today. We are indebted to experimental science, 
which has created all the wonderful achievements of the 
European civilization. But today the forces released are 
much greater. Compare the gun which can kill one 
person with an atomic bomb which wrought such great 
destruction at Hiroshima. Compare a railway train 
which travels at 50 miles an hour with a jet plane which 
travels at 500 miles an hour; or the printing-press of 
last century with the radio, which makes it physically 
possible for one man to speak to all the people in the 
world. These are great forces which have been let loose. 

After the Renaissance, society had 200 or 300 years 
in which to gradually adjust itself to the changes in 
Europe. Today they are taking place in one decade. 
Before, they were confined to Europe; today, they are 
world-wide. The big problem of today is how shall we 
adjust these tremendous new forces so that they can be 
harnessed to serve mankind, so that they can be directed 
to constructive ends. The only way to do that is to have 
as many people as possible thinking for themselves. 

There are reactionary religions which are against all 
change. But either we change or we perish. I am 
delighted to see at this table tonight so many distinguished 
scientists and so many distinguished writers who are 
thinking for themselves and who are coming out into the 
world and telling people what science can do and what 
are the problems of the world today, what are the con- 
ditions of the world today, and what is happening to the 
food of the world today. 

My learned friend, Mr Richard St Barbe Baker (who 
created that wonderful Society, The Men of the Trees), 
tells me that in Africa thirty-two years ago the Sahara 
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Desert was marching South at the rate of about one mile 
a year on a front of 1,000 miles, and that it is now 
marching South on a front of 3,000 miles at the rate of 
approximately thirty miles a year. How are we to deal 
with these problems? It would be easy to deal with them 
if men’s minds were not bedevilled by religious and 
political propaganda which engenders fear and hate. 
When people tell you that Capitalism is all wrong, you 
say: “What is Capitalism? Will you please give me a 
definition of it?” When someone says that Communism 
is all wrong, you say: “Tell me, what is Communism?” 
| have asked the politicians, and they cannot give a 
definition. They do not do scientific thinking. As I say, 
what we need today is the largest possible number of 
people who will think for themselves, who know what 
science can do, who know what the truth is, and who are 
liberally minded enough to say what they believe, 
whether it affects this or that political party or this or 
that religious organization. 

There is one aspect of the work of this Association 
which is, I think, most important. It is the publication 
of such books as the Thinker’s Library, which set out 
information about man’s relations to the tremendous 
universe, dissipating the idea that the whole universe 
rotates round us here, showing how man has evolved, 
showing how different religions have arisen, showing the 
really good things which have been done by some of the 
men who originated religion who were people like us, 
independent thinkers. Mohammed and Jesus of Nazareth 
were rebels (that is another name for Rationalists) 
against the old established religions. 

In view of the tremendous problems that are facing 
mankind today, there was never a time when there was 
greater need for complete liberty of thought and liberty 
of expression. There was never a time when there was 
more need for this Association (which has accomplished 
so much in its fifty years of existence) to intensify its 
efforts. At the present time there is no field in which 
money and effort will make a greater contribution to the 
promotion of the welfare of our race than in the work 
being done by this Association. 


Prof P. M.S. Blackett, FRS 
Supporting the Toast 


When I had the honour of receiving this invitation to 
support the Toast of “Prosperity to the Rationalist 
Press Association” I found myself rather puzzled at 
why it was that I knew so littke about this organization 
or about this movement of Rationalism. After a certain 
amount of thought I concluded that the reason was 
something like this: in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the movement (which was called Rationalism, and 
also by other names) broke through a great front of 
entrenched tradition and dogma and gave us—the 
scientists of the first half of the twentieth century—our 
chance. Since then we have been going far afield without 
very much thought of this fight which went on to give 
us our freedom of scientific inquiry. I feel that we are 
rather like an armoured division which has streamed 
through a gap made by bitter infantry fighting and which 
is roaming far and wide capturing citadel after citadel of 
new knowledge and new technology, leaving behind 
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great areas of pockets of resistance and unconquered 
country. It is, | think, true to say that to some extent 
Rationalism is concerned with these pockets of resistance 
about which the scientist has simply not bothered. 

In huge areas of the world there are the under- 
developed countries which have not to any appreciable 
extent shared in the advantages which this great scientific 
movement has brought to the world. I think that the 


relation of what we may call the rich countries to the , 


under-developed poor countries is the outstanding 
problem for our generation. If | may quote from a very 
shrewd American: “As the threat of a military attack from 
Communism appears to diminish it becomes more 
clearer that the main threat to Western civilization in 
our time may be our failure so far to find a new and 
friendly relationship to the under-developed countries 
ofthe world.” 

After all, what is Rationalism? It is another name for 
the scientific method. As you know, the scientific 
method relies to a great extent on arithmetic. What are 
the facts? The rich countries of Europe, America, and 
Australasia number some three hundred million people 
with an income of about one thousand dollars per head 
per year. The under-developed countries (and | am not 


now discussing any behind the Iron Curtain) in the 
Western orbit or under Western influence (India, Africa, 
Indonesia, and the countries in the Colombo plan) 
number some thousand million people with an income 
level of sixty dollars per head per year, or one-sixteenth 
of that of the rich countries. We, with all our feeling of 
poverty, are one of the rich, and not one of the poor 


countries. There is a sixteen to one ratio between the 
rich countries and the poor countries. Further, it might 
be thought that this gap between the rich and the poor 
iS Narrowing; but it is not. It is fast widening for a very 
simple reason. The rich countries are investing some 
fifteen per cent of their national income per year; that 
is about one hundred and fifty dollars a year per head. 
That is over twice what the poor countries have to spend 
on everything. It is no wonder that the rich countries are 
getting richer and the poor countries poorer relatively 
at a rather rapid rate. As a scientist | am well aware of 
this because science is in fact widening this gap very 
rapidly indeed. Unless something is done, disaster will 
occur, 

It is easy to think of this problem in these terms. 
People may suppose that | have put the figures a little too 
crudely, Statistics may lie, but I would draw your 
attention to the remark of the great Victorian mathe- 
matician, Babbage, who said that the errors we make 
from having inaccurate statistics are far less serious than 
- the ones that we make from having no statistics at all. 
Arithmetic is a very revolutionary subject, and a few 
facts like these are of very great importance and are 
essentially scientilic although they are extremely crude. 

I remember very well indeed during the War attempting 
to bring a little arithmetical realism into some of our 
war effort. We were good Rationalists. We attacked very 
violeatly the military dogma of the day, and we were very 
unpopular. We made a few simple calculations and came 
to certain corclusions which were very unwelcome in 
high places. | was associated with my friend, Sir Henry 
lizard, in this little campaign. So unpopular were we 
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that the story goes that one day one denizen in Whitehall 
said to another: “If you hear anybody adding two and 
two together and making four, he is not to be trusted. 
He has been talking to Tizard and Blackett.” 

The thousand million people in the poor countries are 
of all religions. Perhaps half of them are Hindus; two 
hundred million are Pagans of sorts, and two hundred 
million are Musulmans; but there is so much to do in 
the world that the question of religious belief seems to be 
rather irrelevant. When it comes to action mankind has 
a regrettable habit of dissociating actions from beliefs, 
for either good or ill. We must accept the fact that any 
idea that we must unite ideologically or politically before 
we can do anything about our troubles is absurd. Some 
of you may remember that ill-considered plan to get 
UNESCO to agree to a creed for mankind. We must 
not wait for a united creed or a united religion. If we 
enforce our own view of morality, our own view of 
liberalism, and our own view of Rationalism on the 
thousand million people in these poor countries, we shall 
not make them friendly. 

We have three blocs in the world. I have mentioned 
already the so-called Western bloc, and the under- 
developed bloc, which is a bloc very much larger in 
size than in power. Then there is the Soviet Eastern bloc. 
I feel that we have been fighting each other rather in the 
way that in the Elizabethan period, and for hundreds of 
years before and after, we suffered from religious and 
dynastic wars. Any idea that this can all be solved by 
great appeals to idealism seems to vie to be extremely 
dangerous. Unfortunately it is very often the fact that 
the well-meaning liberal coins the most dangerous 
slogans. Never was there a more dangerous siogan than 
the one of one world or none. In the present historic 
period the only way of getting one world would be to 
have none. We have to be tolerant. We have to realize 
that the rest of the world does not share our Rationalist 
beliefs, our moral superiority, our moral views, or our 
“white” feeling of arrogance and superiority which 
were such marked characteristics in the world of the past. 
This is where we can, perhaps, learn from the aftermath 
of the Elizabethan epoch. After these long periods of 
religious and dynastic wars, Tourney, the great historian 
of his period, remarked that the economies of the 
Restoration proved that trade and tolerance went to- 
gether. So may it be in the relations between the East 
and the West in the future. 


Dr Hermara Bondi 

Supporting the Toast 
{ wish to talk about another of these “pockets of 
resistance” to which Professor Blackett made reference. 
In the old days people had more or less the honesty to 
say that you should be religious because the religion that 
they were propagating was true. But now we find a 
different type of propaganda, which says: “It is not 
suggested that religion is true, but you should do this 
because it is a good thing to be religious.” The people 
who indulge in propaganda of this type make use of 
what the Press calls the present “crime wave’; they 
associate it with the decline in religious observance and 
urge that this is a very good reason why religion should 
be taught and propagated more and why any influence 
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which is hostile to religion should not be propagated 
on any large scale. 

I find it very hard to think of any argument which is 
more insincere and more fallacious. It is insincere 
because we are told: ‘There is something that is good for 
you. Never mind now whether it is true or not. It is 
for us to decide what is good and what is bad. Don’t you 
worry about whether it is true or not.”” I have seen in a 
national newspaper a letter saying that it is expedient 
for boys and girls to pray. I find this association of 
expediency with religion simply sickening. I have many 
friends who are sincerely religious and I can be on ex- 
cellent terms with them, but what I feel is that anybody 
who indulges in propaganda of this type belongs to a 
different class. 

Quite apart from the insincerity of the argument, it is 
completely fallacious. There are such things as statistics 
of crime and the religious beliefs of criminals. No doubt 
these statistics are not very complete, but they show 
that in any centre of Atheism and Agnosticism criminality 
is lower than on the average; also that in the regions 
which are most religious criminality is higher than 
elsewhere. 

I wish to refer to a survey made not many years ago 
of delinquency in the Army during the War. Unfor- 
tunately (as you know) there is very little room in the 
Army for a category of non-believers. They are, I 
believe, usually put into “Church of England.” There 
are certain variations in the criminality rate, only one of 
which is of any great substance. The important one is 
that at that time the criminality among Roman Catholics 
in the Army was fully double the average. 

Now what can we infer from that’? There are, | think, 
two statements that one can make without any bias. One 
is that, on the whole, lip service among Roman Catholits 
is less common than among the other denominations. 
The other is that one must agree with the Roman 
Catholic apologists that Roman Catholicism in this 
country happens to be somewhat more widespread among 
the poorer classes of the population. That may be a 
shadow of an excuse for this situation, but by what magic 
the situation can be construed as implying that religious 
people are less liable to commit crime than others | 
do not know. 


Personally I believe that the connection between the. 


Roman Catholic religion and delinquency is quite easy 
to find. I understand that most experienced magistrates 
in this country agree that the commonest source of 
delinquency is the unwanted child in an over-large family. 
The- attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to family 
planning is very well known to everyone here. | find it 
difficult to believe that there is no connection between 
these points. 

Quite apart from this suggestion that irreligion leads 
directly to criminality, another attack is made by some 
very distinguished people. They say that there is no 
basis for any ethics other than ethics based on religion. 
Not many months ago a distinguished person said that the 
Rationalist who was a good person was a parasite living 
on the religious ethics of the surrounding population. 
Again I find it very difficult to think of a statement that 
is more patently absurd. Who put an end to the burning 
of witches? Was it fifteen hundred years of Christianity 
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or two hundred years of the rise of a materialist 
conscience ? 
Mr Joseph Reeves, MP 
(Chairman of the Board of Directors of the RPA) 


Replying to the Toast 


We have every right to be proud of the distinguished 
persons who have addressed us this evening, representing 
as they do so many important aspects of scientific and 
social work. For instance, the impact of the pioneering 
work of Lord Boyd Orr as Director-General of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
will be felt for many generations to come. We have 
hardly taken in the importance of the pronouncements 
which were made by Lord Boyd Orr during the period 
of his Director-Generalship. He has aroused the con- 
science of the whole world on the problem of feeding 
millions of our fellow men. His speech this evening was 
a noble plea for a rational approach to the problems 
of a rapidly changing world. He sees science out-pacing 
our social institutions. He sees clearly the tasks con- 
fronting the RPA. Those tasks cover a much wider 
field than they did during the first part of this century. 
The results of scientific research and achievement during 
the past decades have contributed considerably to the 
rationalizing of much of our modern thinking, and 
reason is governing more and more man’s attitude to his 
fellows and the out-moded customs, beliefs, and. social 
institutions which held him in a strait-jacket. 

Professor Blackett is a scientist who has warned us 
in no uncertain manner of the dangers of scientific 
advancement unless directed into those channels which 
lead to the fulfilment of man’s higher self. In his thought- 
provoking book, The Military and Political Consequences 
of Atomic Energy, he exercised great Courage in analysing 
the social implications of a discovery which possessed 
inherent dangers as well as potential benefits to mankind, 

Dr Bondi, on the other hand, has told us that religion, 
in spite of the extravagant. claims of the Churches, does 
not make people good. There are many people who 
deplore the apathy and indifference of people of our 
modern generation towards religion for the reason that 
no alternative disciplines have been put in its place. 
But the rule of reason is in my view providing the 
necessary substitute in a more adequate way, because 
the disciplines are self-imposed and social behaviour ts 
enormously enhanced. 

The tasks of the RPA are changing with the complex 
nature of the problems facing us. Obscurantism still 
bedevils man’s thinking. But the imperative issues of 
today are not those of yesterday. Man needs help in 
the process of adjustment to revolutionary changes 
occurring on all sides. The valuable things of life need 
to be high-lighted. While man needs food, he cannot 
live by food alone, as Lord Boyd Orr stated. The work 
of the RPA must be to make known to the widest 
possible public not only the discoveries of science but 
the social use of such discoveries, so that they enrich 
man’s inheritance. 

Lord Boyd Orr referred to the publication of the 
Thinker’s Library as being a great contribution to the 
freeing of men’s minds. We need a modern equivalent 
of this remarkable series and the RPA has this matter 
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under active consideration, as the politicians say. We 
have appointed a new General Editor for the RPA and 
its subsidiary, Watts & Co., in the person of Hector 
Hawton. We have high hopes that this lucid thinker 
and thoughtful writer will help to direct our energies 
into those fields most likely to help in clarifying and 
resolving the conflicts of our age. 

We want our publications to serve our generation as 
the RPA reprints served past generations. We hope to 
enlarge the scope and circulation of The Literary Guide. 
We desire that it shall serve as a guide to that which is 
hest in modern literature, while at the same time making 
a larger public acquainted with the broad humanism of 
our critical Rationalism. We want, above all, to avoid 
a narrow exclusiveness in our publishing activities. We 
need all the allies we can obtain in our fight against the 
powers of darkness in high places as well as in low places. 
We intend to build a platform from which like-minded 
people can address a public craving for enlightenment 
on the thousand and one issues which tend to bemuse 
them in the Press, radio, and television. 
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With so many so-called popular competitors in 
publishing who address the populace as if they were 
deficient of reason, it is imperative that our approach 
should not be couched in a technical language which 
is beyond the capacity of the average person to com- 
prehend, but at the same time we have no intention of 
insulting the intelligence of the people by addressing 
them as though they were half-witted. While we must 
address the student and the studious, we must also 
address the man in the street who has to bear the burdens 
of the day. It is he who will fashion man’s destiny 
more and more as the days pass. Responsibility is 
passing to him and he must be helped in shouldering 
the heavy burdens which a democracy imposes. 

Democracy is a free way of life, but it is also a very 
hard way, and it will not succeed merely because we 
evaluate it correctly. It has to be made into an instru- 
ment not only of government, but also of enlightenment, 
and that, of course, is where we come in. The RPA is 
raising its sights. It sees new tasks ahead. It intends 
to face boldly the issues of a tumultuous world. 


The War of the Worlds 


By A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


FIRST read The War of the Worlds in 1897 or 

1898, when I was a youth of seventeen or eighteen; 
it appeared as an illustrated serial in Pearson's 
Magazine. This work was my introduction to that 
very fertile and suggestive writer, H. G. Wells. 

Recently | went to see the film version of the 
novel at a London cinema. The film is a Hollywood 
production. The highly exciting drama of the clash 
between two worlds takes place chiefly in the USA— 
though other countries are not forgotten—and not 
wholly on English soil, as in the novel. There are 
many differences between the novel and the film. 
Tongue-like luminaries are seen approaching the 
earth. Whether these were identical with or only 
held the cylinders of Wells's imagination I could not 
discover. At any rate, the unscrewing of a cylinder, 
as it rises from the deep pit its fall has made, and the 
emergence of a Martian are shown. The flight of 
cylinder-shaped machines all the way from Mars 
is hardly plausible. If Wells had written his story 
today, he would have substituted rocket planes of 
the type that the Interplanetary Society hopes one 
day to send to the moon. 

Wells’s Martians resemble octopuses with long, 
whip-like tentacles; they are gruesome unisexual 
animals, who procreate by budding, but possess 
very large brains and far exceed man in intelligence. 
The Martians stride over the country in giant 
machines like boilers on stilts. The film makes them 
ascend from their pits in green aircraft, tending 
to the oval in shape, which fly low; from these 
extend flexible columns of coiled copper (?), which 


are surmounted by angular head-pieces, each faced 
with a grill, from which long flames are discharged. 
The intense heat reduces to two-dimensional out- 
lines men and even tanks, which rapidly disappear. 
Buildings collapse and are set ablaze, though they 
do not seem to vaporize completely like the tanks, 
as they should do. People in the near neighbourhood 
of the Martian heat-rays, but who are not direct 
targets, escape by hiding in trenches or behind 
hedges. This is absurd. The close proximity of 
such terrific heat would not leave them intact. 
Moreover, could intense heat reduce a heavy metal 
tank to an outline? If the tanks were not vaporized 
immediately, it would melt to a shapeless mass 
before the gaseous stage was reached. 

Man is unable to destroy the Martians. Large 
bodies of soldiers surround their pits. Tanks 
bearing heavy cannon assail them from all sides. 
Later an atom bomb is released. But the weird 
machines carrying the invisible monsters are not 
injured. The Martians wait until the assault is 
over and then resume their pitiless warfare. 

There is a grim episode in a deserted cottage, 
where a Martian contemplates two lovers through 
a huge artificial eye, parti-coloured in green, red, 


-and blue. This eye is captured by the male lover, 


and an experiment is made with it later in a crowded 
laboratory. What the eye reveals is thrown on a 
screen. The humans depicted there are all of a pale 
green hue. 

Though man is helpless against the Martians, 
Nature soon gets rid of them. As in Wells’s novel, 
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they fall a prey to the bacteria that swarm every- 
where on earth. One fire-spitting aircraft after 
another collapses when their fatally sick occupants 
can control them no longer. 

Rationalists who see the film will note the in- 
trusion of a subtle Roman Catholic propaganda. 
Early in the story a priest, a very charming fellow 
of course, advances to appease or overawe the 
Martians with the cross he wears, reciting parts of 
Psalm xxiii as he encounters his doom. Such 
naivety is hardly credible in any mind that is not 
subnormal. Why should the Martians be soothed 
or scared by a cross? The behaviour of the priest is 
just as silly, though pathetic, as the previous 
attempt of three laymen to pacify their ghastly 
foes by waving a white flag. 

Just before the first Martian aircraft collapses 
we are shown the inside of a crowded Roman 
Catholic church, where a priest prays God to work a 
miracle to save mankind. It is implied, though not 
stated, that the bacteria are an answer to his prayer. 
In the novel there is nothing of all this. 

When a dying Martian lifts the cover of his 
aircraft in order to get out, a long, clawed limb 
protrudes; it is red in colour, but a white coating 
appears as the Martian dies. That is all one sees of 
the bodies of the Martians in the film. 


The lesson the film should teach thoughtful 
visitors is not such as would be agreeable to Catholic 
or Protestant Christianity. 

Over a generation ago Lowell, the famous 
American astronomer, enthusiastically defended, 
in a series of finely illustrated works, the sen- 
sational theory that Mars is covered with a network 
of canals, artificial patches of vegetation flanking 
them on either side; the canals are flooded periodi- 
cally through the melting of the polar snows. 
Thus is economically exploited the rapidly dimin- 
ishing water supply of a planet that is far nearer 
its end than ours. Such a gigantic engineering feat 
implies not only a world at peace, but the presence 
of highly civilized beings, superior to homo sapiens, 
though probably very different from him in structure. 

Lowell’s theory is generally discredited today. 
Queer markings do appear on the Martian disc, 
and these have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
Many astronomers think that Mars possesses low 
forms of vegetable, and perhaps animal, life. 
Others deny that life is possible there. Others, 
again, say that there is no evidence for or against 
the existence of life on Mars. 

If any near planet were inhabited by beings 
capable of invading the earth, and impelled to do 
so by the not too distant extinction of their species in 
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its present habitat, they would have invaded the 
earth centuries ago. 

Man may well be the highest and most intelligent 
animal in the solar system. But the telescope and 
the photographic camera have revealed thousands 
of millions of stars—all of them enormous suns— 
far more than the human eye can see. Is it not 
probable that some of these suns have habitable 
planets revolving round them? And may there 
not be creatures there as fantastic and as intelligent 
as Wells’s Martians? Life is likely to be a very 
rare product of planetary evolution. But even so, 
the number of worlds where it exists may be very 
great. If the universe is eternal, life cannot be 
regarded as our planet’s monopoly. 

If an extraterrestrial species could invade us, 
why should we expect its members to be obedient to 
the norms that govern our existence. A film like 
The War of the Worlds should make one sceptical 
of the theistic interpretation of cosmic change. 
Are. not the processes of Nature amoral? Is morality 
anything more than the norms and the behaviour 
that further human aims, all biologically grounded, 
which are very limited and must cease when our 
tiny globe, circulating round an insignificant star 
in the Milky Way, comes to an end or even before 
then? Man may last for millions of years, or perish 
through his own folly in a couple of centuries or 
less. No one knows. But this we can say. Man, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, has to solve 
his many problems, if he can solve them, as a lone 
traveller in the infinite void, which is impervious to 
his prayers and his agonies, to his hopes and his 
despairs. 


THE ABC OF PSYCHOLOGY 


THE publisher’s claim that “this is the ideal introduction 
for the general reader and student” (Psychology Without 
Tears, by W. A. O'Connor; Rider, 12s. 6d.) is well 
founded. It is written in an easy, flowing style, and each 
principle or “‘ism"’ as it occurs is clearly explained. 

Beginning with a general outline of the subject, the 
author devotes his chapters to methods of study, chi!- 
hood of the race and of man, nature of intelligence, 
remembering and forgetting, emotion, mental structure, 
motivation, body-mind problem, dreams and telepathy. 

Dr O'Connor, a practising psychiatrist, has brought 
his extensive knowledge and long experience to bear on 
the task he has undertaken in preparing this book. That 
he has written lucidly and without personal bias towards 
any particular school of thought will be evident to the 
reader. His aim has been to show how a knowledge of 
psychological mechanisms can be of the utmost practical 
value in the ordering of our daily lives and in helping us 
to understand the actions, motives, and thoughts of 
others. Dr O’Connor’s book is warmly recommended 
to all who desire to achieve such understanding. 

G. N. RIpLey 
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Wordsworth and Coleridge 


By GERALD BULLETT 


HE friendship between Wordsworth and 

Coleridge provides a theme of inexhaustible 
fascination for students of literature. Though it 
lasted for litthke more than fifteen years it bore 
wonderful fruit, not only in the Lyrical Ballads of 
1798, which included “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“Tintern Abbey,” but also in that great if unequal 
posthumous poem miscalled The Prelude, in which 
Wordsworth, addressing himself to Coleridge, 
recorded the growth of his own mind from childhood 
to young maturity. Coleridge, with his enthusiasm, 
his wealth of exciting ideas, his soaring imagination, 
his flow of vivid and challenging talk, consciously 
needed the stabilizing influence of Wordsworth’s 
massive natural wisdom, of which he was instantly 
aware; and the deeply ruminating Wordsworth 
needed the sparkle and stimulus of Coleridge’s 
company to keep his mind fresh and alert. What 
either would have been without the other we can 
only guess, but it 1s significant that neither pro- 
duced any major work before they met or after 
they had drifted apart. 

The story is told again, in lively detail, by Mr 
Margoliouth, in a book which for its unobtrusive 
scholarship and sympathy and critical acumen 
cannot be too highly commended.' Without 
Coleridge, he tells us, “Wordsworth would have 
had no philosophy worthy the name. As Dorothy 
opened the eye of his imagination to the small 
and tender” —as we know from her Journals and 
from his own explicit acknowledgment that she 
did “so Coleridge provided that imagination 
with structure and order. Coleridge had complete 
spiritual and intellectual unselfishness.” the 
other hand, “Coleridge needed Wordsworth quite 
as much. Wordsworth was his best listener, he had 
a reciprocating mind, he had a_ reciprocating 
affection. Coleridge needed to love and be loved. 
He was avid for stimulus of every kind——it was his 
weakness capable of being transmuted into achieve- 
ment. He had in a large measure opened Words- 
worth’s mind: Wordsworth had in a large measure 
opened Coleridge’s eyes.” Coleridge’s influence 
however, while it lasted, was not all to the good. 
His was a wide-ranging speculative mind; he was 
too much wedded to large vague schemes; he did 
not sufficiently value the comparatively short 
pieces in which Wordsworth (at times) excelled, and 


1 Wordsworth and Coleridge, 1795-1834, by H. M. 
Margoliouth. (Home University Library; Cumberlege, 
Oxford.) 206 pp., including 6 pp. of Bibliography 
and Index; 6s, 


was for ever insisting that he must write a great 
philosophical poem concerning Nature, Man, and 
Society: with the result that much time and effort 
was spent—and largely wasted—on such things as 
The Recluse and The Excursion, where a_ thin 
trickle of accidental poetry is embedded in a mass 
of flat and tedious moralizing. ‘“‘He doomed 
Wordsworth to be, like himself, the intending author 
of a Great Work never completed ... Views on 
Nature, Man, and Society can only be the leaves, 
never the tree, of poetry.” Mr Margoliouth 
suggests, pertinently, that Wordsworth lost as 
well as gained by being civilized and mellowed by 
his sister, and by being intellectualized and 
religionized by Coleridge. 

Everyone knows that Coleridge was dogged all 
his life by ill health—ill health aggravated by 
temperamental waywardness. In many _ respects 
he was a child, who could not or would not take 
care of himself. He overworked both mind and 
body, was constantly getting wet through (with 
dire consequences), and was for ever hag-ridden by 
a guilty sense of having wasted his great talents. 
His eventual addiction to opium and brandy was 
the incidental result, not the cause, of his acute 
physical sufferings; but even as a young man he was 
a prey to the most, profound melancholy. Every- 
one knows, too, that Wordsworth outlived his 
inspiration, repented of his uncompromising im- 
manentism, and became an orthodox and practising 
Anglican. What is news to me is that in old age 
“he had—-to his distress—no firm Christian con- 
solation about death.” His attitude, says Mr 
Margoliouth, “is Stoic and hopeless’’—and cites, 
in evidence, the poet’s lines about the death of 
Coleridge and of Lamb: 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source; 


The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth: 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from-his lonely hearth. 


The Quest of the Beautiful 


“Tue Scientist does not study Nature because it is useful 

to do so. He studies it because he takes pleasure in it, 

and he takes pleasure in it because it is beautiful.” 
HENRI POINCARE 
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Islam Puts Back the Clock 


By AVRO MANHATTAN 


LLOWING the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire during the First World War, Islam 
was made to tumble like an exhausted colossus. 
When, shortly afterwards, the Sultanate was 
abolished and the Caliphate discarded, the Crescent, 
its fabric in disintegration, its prestige almost nil, 
found itself in eclipse. Indeed, it seemed as if it 
had truly passed from the stage of history, never to 
rise again. 
Turkey, the centre of the Caliphs, was turned into 
a centre of secularism. Ancient Islamic traditions 
were banned. Santa Sophia became a museum, 
education became compulsory, the veil was torn 
from the enshrouded woman, the fez was prohibited. 
Within a few years summary reforms were enacted 
in almost all other Islamic countries, in a febrile 
attempt at “modernization.” Perhaps the most 
far-reaching of such reforms was that causing the 
collapse of the power of the Islamic clergy. This 
was done by rendering hollow the great body of 
Koranic law which had governed the largest 


regions of the Turkish Empire. The mullahs were 
stripped of their influence to such an extent that 
Islamic clericalism, it was optimistically predicted, 


would disappear within the foreseeable future. 

Instead, the future, as so often, confounded the 
prophets. While the First World War seemed to 
have caused its decay, the second provoked its 
sudden revival. Within an astonishingly brief 
period the power of the mullahs has reappeared, 
and is changing everything. Once more they hold 
their white or black turbans aloft tn the streets, 
confident of their rising influence. In many regions 
the chuddar has again enveloped Muslim women, 
the melancholic calls of the muezzin are echoing 
again from the minarets, the masjid pulpits are 
quivering with harangues, often transmitted by 
powerful radio stations. The fast of Ramadhan 
is being observed anew with a fanaticism not seen 
for decades. Restaurants are forbidden to serve 
meals, music is prohibited in cafés, people smoking 
during the month when “‘no true believer” should 
allow food or drink to pass his lips from dawn till 
dusk find cigarettes snatched from their lips and 
trodden underfoot. 

If the revived influence of the mullahs had been 
confined to the religious field its reappearance 
would have been ominous enough. But it is also 
being used to seize political power. The mullahs 
have astutely identified the religious revival with 
nationalism, social unrest, economic grievances; 
and so they appear in the guise of champions of 
Islamic civilization. By such devices they are now 


able to mould the pattern of the domestic and 
foreign policies of most Islamic countries. This 1s 
borne out by the fact that they direct parties and 
infiltrate into government agencies —indeed, have 
their agents in the very inner Cabinets of sundry 
Islamic governments. 

It is the simultaneous control of such religious and 
political power that enables them to plunge boldly 
into action, both at home and abroad. In_ the 
domestic field, for instance, they can obstruct and 
often undo the work of progressive forces by the 
cunning use of half-authoritative injunctions—e.g. 
by semi-officially condemning women’s emanci- 
pation. This was done by a fetwa of the Committee 
of the Al Azhar University, Cairo, which in June 
1952 pronounced against women’s right to vote 
or sit in Parliament, on the authority of Islamic 
Law. This strengthened the trend of sundry move- 
ments to withhold the vote from women, to prevent 
women attending higher schools or embarking 
upon professional careers. In Persia the mullahs 
have gone even further and openly want to re- 
introduce compulsory veiling of women and to 
close all girls’ schools. 

Religious holidays have been officially put back 
on the calendar. In several countries Ramadhan has 
been enforced by government decrees on all Muslims 
whether practising or not. In Pakistan, where the 
mullahs have condemned birth control, people can 
be punished for disregarding religious holidays 
e.g. anyone found eating, drinking, or smoking in 
public during the month of Ramadhan can_ be 
punished with three days’ imprisonment. Where 
there are not yet official decrees, those not con- 
forming with religious rules are denounced by 
public opinion, which is whipped up by the mullahs 
or by politicians backed by the mullahs. Often the 
work of reformists is annulled overnight by the 
mullahs’ influence in moulding the laws of the 
country—e.g. in Pakistan, where the mullahs have 
demanded that the Supreme Court, assisted by a 
board of mullahs, should decide whether or not 
laws conflict with the Koran and the Sunna. 

Religious and political fanaticism is equally 
used by them to enforce a veritable legal and illegal 
terrorism. This can assume diverse forms. For 
instance, a mullah may become so powerful within 
a government that he is able to mollify the opposi- 
tion by the use of his religious influence, apparelled 
in political garb, as demonstrated by Sayad Kashani, 
the principal head of the Fadayan Islam, the 
paramount Islamic organization in Persia. Kashani 
could publicly boast that his power was greater 
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than that of the Shah. His boast was no exaggera- 
tion, for he had become President of the Majlis, 
where, in November 1952, thirty-five Persian 
Senators were refused admission into Parliament 
by his direct orders. 

Mullahs can direct terroristic religious bands as 
an alternative means to shape the domestic and 
foreign policies of Islamic countries—e.g. in Turkey, 
where they run the extreme Muslim revivalists, 
Tejanis, who want to bring Turkey back to the 
pure doctrine of Islam. Its adherents grow beards 
and dye them with henna, in the old Muslim manner, 
and carry on turbulent activities such as organizing 
attacks on public statues of Kemal Ataturk, whose 
revolution they are determined to undo. They 
number 100,000. They are against anything Western. 
The moderate legal parties bend under the invisible 
pressure of their clerical! masters—-e.g. the People’s 
Party and the Democratic Party, which, while 
officially supporting the laicization policy of 
Ataturk, have had to reintroduce religious teach- 
ing in schools and reopen training schools for 
Muslim clerics. In Egypt the equivalent of the 
Tejanis is the Muslim Brotherhood, which wants 
to establish an Egyptian Islamic democracy. In 
1952 the fall of King Farouk was partially instigated 
by the Brotherhood, one of the real ruling forces 
of the new Egypt. 

Often the mullahs resort to open terrorism. 
Movements controlled by them black-list people, 
condemn them to death, and often execute them. 
Thus in Turkey Muslim religious fanatics have 
death-lists of editors whom they condemned for 
“organizing beauty queen contests,” which are 
contrary to Islamic law. Turkish editors were 
actually shot. In Persia the fanatical Fadayan Islam 
(Crusaders of Islam) published in the Press a list of 
public figures scheduled for assassination. Officials, 
Ministers, and Prime Ministers have been assassin- 
ated at clerical instigation. In 1950, Ali Razmara, 
Persia’s ablest Premier, was murdered by a fanatically 
religious Muslim, Khali Tahmassebi. Two years 
later (November 1952) Tahmassebi was set free 
by Sayad Kashani, who embraced the assassin, 
with the ominous greeting, ““You are a brave son of 
Islam.” In 1952, the former President of Ittehad- 
ul-Muslimeen and eight other leading figures of 
that fanatical Muslim organization were officially 
charged with 1,200 murders, 4,000 dacoities, and 
3,600 acts of arson, in a conspiracy to establish an 
autonomous Muslim entity in Hyderabad. 

The widespread undercurrent against the pre- 
dominance of the West is produced neither by 
economic nor by political conditions alone. Fun- 
damentally it is caused by the Islamic culture 
reasserting itself against the Western superiority 
complex and commercial rapaciousness. Islam has 
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been a dynamic source of civilization. Its resurgence, 
if controlled by the most reactionary Islamic 
clericalism, could, besides slowing down progress 
within the Muslim world, cause serious pertur- 
bation in large regions of the globe. 

India’s split unity with the birth of Islamic 
Pakistan and the Arab League are but the two 
mest glaring examples of this in Asia and the Near 
East. In Africa, diverse emphases on Islam have 
caused dangerous political splits—e.g. the Umma- 
party, led by El-Mahdy, the religious leader, and 
the Socialist Republican Party, representing El- 
Mahdy’s religious rival. 

What would be the concrete result of a mullah- 
inspired new Pan-Islamism? A monolithic Muslim 
bloc, stretching from North-west Africa to the 
extreme tip of South-eastern Asia, almost to 
Australia, tacitly antagonistic or, indeed, brazenly 
hostile, to the West. Such a unit would be a danger 
to peace. It would be more: a danger to pro- 
gressive forces everywhere. For this gigantic 


Islamic bloc would be controlled wholly by the most 
militantly reactionary section of Muslim clericalism 
determined to direct the Muslim world, not towards 
the future, but towards the past. 


STRANGE ODYSSEY 


Born to Believe. An Autobiography. By Lord Pakenham. 

(Cape.) 18s. 

Lord Pakenham found his way to the Church of 
Rome via the Labour Party—a somewhat eccentric 
Odyssey that must surprise many of his political col- 
leagues. He has written a very honest account of his 
spiritual pilgrimage, and it is characteristic of his 
engaging simplicity that he should say, without irony, 
that he was born to believe. One evening, he relates, 
feeling that ‘‘all that mattered most at the centre was 
missing or confused or deliberately repressed,” he 
walked to Campion Hall, where Father D’Arcy listened 
sympathetically to his difficulties. The rubicon was 
crossed, although two years passed before he was 
actually received into the Church of Rome. No one can 
doubt either his personal charm or his remarkable 
charitableness. Converts of this calibre contrast with 
such Catholic intellectuals as Evelyn Waugh. Lord 
Pakenham, a born aristocrat, cares deeply for the com- 
mon man, as his work for the WEA shows. It is other- 
wise with Evelyn Waugh, who writes with such scorn 
for the human race, apart from those mentioned in 
Burke’s Peerage. Lord Pakenham unwittingly betrays 
the difference when he recounts a war-time anecdote of 
a meeting between Sir William Beveridge and Captain 
Evelyn Waugh. ‘‘Te!l me, Sir William,’ said Evelyn, 
‘How do you get your main pleasure in life?’ ‘I get it,” 
said Beveridge, answering the question literally and, as 
I think, truly, ‘I get it by trying to leave the world a 
little better place than I found it.’ ‘And I get mine,” 
said Evelyn, ‘in trying to spread alarm and despondency, 
and I expect I get a great deal more than you do.’” 

Hector HAwToNn 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Hw BeLtoc’s voice has been silent for many years 
and it is difficult for anyone under fifty to realize 
the kind of appeal that he and Chesterton once made to 
intellectuals who took the path to Rome. As a type 
the “‘Chesterbelloc’’—to use Shaw’s description—is now 
extinct. It is a far cry from the smocked peasan‘s of 
Sussex lanes to the gangsters of Brighton Rock. With 
all his faults—and he was a dogmatic, ill-tempered 
controversialist—Belloc fought for a saner myth than 
that of Waugh, Greene, and Mauriac, and no one has 
done more than his fashionable co-religionists to destroy 
it. 
* * * 

“I am told that there are still people in this country 
who believe that in England the Press is free,"’ writes 
Lord Russell, in a preface to the evidence, now published, 
of Dr Marie C. Stopes to the Royal Commission on the 
Press. ‘Those who have read the following evidence, 
and who remember that it has not been printed in the 
official report of the Press Commission, will realize how 
mistaken this impression is. On a matter of the utmost 
world importance, upon which depends the possibility 
of hereafter preventing destitution and great wars, a 
minority has succeeded, by means of various kinds of 
pressure, in preventing publicity for a campaign which 
every unbiased person knows to be necessary if ancient 
evils which are now preventable are to be prevented. I 
cannot but think that the facts disclosed by Dr Stopes 
will be surprising to many, and it is of the greatest 
public importance that they should become known as 
widely as possible. I sincerely hope that her courage will 
succeed in achieving this object.” 

* * * 


Although in her early days Dr Stopes had no difficulty 
in obtaining advertisement space for her books on 
contraception, a number of leading newspapers suddenly 
banned them. Some papers even refused to advertise 
her poetry. It was felt, presumably, that Catholic 
readers might take offence, and that trouble might arise 
over the Irish editions. There is no reason to doubt 
that the motive was commercial prudence, or that 
substance was given to such fears by a well-organized 
pressure group which kept well out of sight. The Irish 
Censorship Act was the secret weapon used by the 
Catholic pressure group to keep all mention of birth 
control from advertisment columns. Thus the censor- 
ship we deplore in Ireland indirectly operates in this 
country. What is the remedy? Dr Stopes has drafted a 
proposed ‘Bill to Secure Freedom of the Press to Indi- 
viduals and Causes.” There is, indeed, no way of 
preventing this insidious and unwarrantable interference 
by pressure groups without Parliamentary action. 


* * * 


The proposed Bill starts from the premise that paid 
advertisement columns should be available to reputable 
sponsors of controversial causes. If advertisement space 
is refused for a consecutive period of six months, those 
responsible for the advertisement should be considered 
to have been libelled and in a position to claim damages. 
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Nor should the journal be permitted to retaliate by 
forbidding all mention of the sponsors or cause in the 
editorial columns. This is a somewhat revolutionary 
principle. It would mean that silence can be as libellous 
as words. It is often as eloquent, and every journalist is 
familiar with the “black-list” of things and people not 
to be named. The details and the evidence should be 
studied by all who are concerned about the freedom of 
the Press. The booklet is published by Dr Marie Stopes, 
108 Whitfield Street, London, WI, price sixpence 
(postage 3d; two copies, 4d). 
* * * 

The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Rationalist Press Association Ltd was held on June 17 at 
Conway Hall. Mr Joseph Reeves, MP, who presided, 
explained that the loss of over £22,000 for the year 1952 
had been brought about mainly by a drastic depreciation 
of stocks. The sales of Thrift Books had been disappoint- 
ing and it had been decided to discontinue the series. 
The Association had purchased the shares of C. A. 
Watts & Co Ltd, and it was intended to widen the scope 
of its publishing activities. Mr Hector Hawton had been 
appointed General Editor of both companies as well as 
Editor of The Literary Guide and The Rationalist Annual. 
After the Report and Balance Sheet had been adopted 
the following directors were re-elected: Mr F. C. C. 
Watts, Miss Constance Kerr, Mr H. Sykes, Mr A. D. 
Howell Smith, and Mr Hector Hawton. 


* * * 

Miss D. Peters raised the question of the Association's 
attitude to sponsored television and asked if an official 
protest would be made against the Government's 
proposals. She was supported by Mrs E. Clifford Jones, 
and after discussion it was unanimously agreed that a 
letter should be sent to the Government reporting that 
members present at the Annual General Meeting were 
strongly opposed to sponsored television. 

* * * 

A few sets of J. M. Robertson's classic, A History 
of Freethought in the Nineteenth Century (2 vols.), are 
available in an American edition. We shall be pleased 
to supply these at two guineas per set (plus postage, 
Is 6d). This important book has been out of print for 
some time, but it is indispensable to all students of the 
history of ideas. 

* * * 

Mr Joseph Reeves, MP, Chairman of the RPA, 
presided ovzr the most important session of the Annual 
Conference of the Cremation Society held at Llandudno 
last month. The Society wishes to establish a National 
Plan for the erection of crematoria, and at this year’s 
Conference particular emphasis was laid on serving the 
people of North Wales. 

* * * 

The Ethical Union is holding its Annual Reunion 
Conference at High Leigh, September 4-6. Mr R.S. W. 
Pollard will open a discussion on “The Middle Class 
Now”; Mr John Gray (of PEP) on “World Population 
Problems”; Dr Eustace Chesser on “Society and the 
Homosexual”; and Mr Hector Hawton on “The Catholic 
Intellectual.”” The inclusive charge is £1 17s 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Cosmos and Consciousness 


IN his article “Cosmos and Consciousness” Mr W. H. © 
Wood says that Materialists should be cautious in 
disbelieving in non-physical realities or in other lives 
than this one, and gives a rather poor analogy of a deep- 
sea creature whose knowledge is very limited. Does 
Mr Wood not see that such a creature, no matter how 
many senses it had, or how great its perception, could 
never perceive non-physical realities, and could learn 
nothing of other lives? 

He goes on to consider the brain and thinks the 
Materialist must be worried because its defects cannot 
be cured by pills or medicine. He must be aware that some 
disorders are cured by surgery (lobectomy and removal 
of tumours), and as to his suggestion that the psychia- 
trist’s methods are non-physical, they are as physical as 
the processes of speech. 

He is surprised that life is not a function of all matter, 
though it would seem obvious that such a complex 
activity would only be possible of the most highly 
developed chemical substances. 

I would like to ask Mr Wood, and anyone else who 
adopts a non-Materialist view of mind, consciousness, 
and cosmos, what meaning these terms have apart from 
their everyday materialist meanings? 

Didcot, Berks E. G. H. Croucu 


Here we go again! Mr Wood advances valiantly to 
an attack on a nineteenth-century form of Materialism 
which no longer exists. Present-day Materialists know 
as well as he does that thought and life are entities that are 
not “physical” in the ordinarily accepted sense. Where 
they part company with Mr Wood is in the fact that they 
are monists, whereas he is a dualist. Call “‘It’’—the basic 
stuff of which everything is made, from galaxies to 
ideas — physical or not, as you please; the name does 
not matter. It is nevertheless one coherent and in- 
divisible substance, however multiple its variations. 

What is this strange “cosmos” Mr Wood predicates, 
which is extra-physical and “the source of all creation” ? 
How does it differ, in Mr Wood's mind, from the tradi- 
tional God? So far as I can see, Mr Wood is a sort of 
neo-animist. Materialists will continue, on the evidence 
of science, to posit a monistic cosmos within which 
everything that exists is included, whether in our present 
stage of understanding it appears to us to be what we 
call “physical” or what we call “mental.” 

San Francisco, USA MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 


| SHOULD like to say how warmly I agree with the point 
of view expressed by Mr W. H. Wood in his article 
“Cosmos and Consciousness.” GERALD BULLETT 


Petersfield, Hants 


Apart from recent suggestive and highly interesting 
experiments on precognition and telepathy, there is no 
evidence that the mind can be affected in any other way 
than by the known senses—i.e. physically by sound 
waves, electromagnetic radiation, etc. Psychiatrists often 
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treat mental illness by purely physical means—viz. 
electrically induced convulsions, insulin injections, and 
brain operations such as prefrontal leucotomy. Even in 
the psychoneuroses and psychopathic states physical 
abnormalities are frequently present, as has been recently 
shown by electro-encephalography and the determination 
of fluctuations in certain norms of the blood—e.g. 
oxygen saturation level and glucose concentration. He 
is rash indeed who states that any form of mental 
abnormality is accompanied by a perfectly sound brain. 
Vitalism, dualism of mind and body, and such like 
theories, even though philosophically convincing, can 
only confuse and stultify scientific research. Science is 
based upon an assumption of monism (I refrain from 
saying materialism because, on second thoughts, I think 
perhaps a thoroughgoing Idealism would work in with 
it all right). D. H. R. Cook 
Bedford 


THE very interesting and well-reasoned article by Mr 
W. H. Wood in the June number of the Guide quotes 
“the stuff of the cosmos is mental” and states that “each 
individual consciousness is a reflection of that super- 
consciousness which is the cosmos itself.’ If this is so, 
then earthly life must definitely have meaning and 
purpose. One might argue that the cosmic super- 
intelligence could surely have evolved a more satisfactory 
method for the “development of life towards final and 
absolute perfection” than by means of the human race. 
We marvel, yet take for granted, our exalted place in the 
scheme of things; but is it not possible that other sentient 
creatures of the animal world may be ahead of us towards 
reaching the goal of final and absolute perfection? 
What we may think about it all is not likely to influence 
the progress of the scheme of things, unless it is inherent 
in the scheme that we do use thought consciously and 
deliberately to influence the trend of evolution. In a 
limited way we do that already—in changing and im- 
proving plant and animal life, for instance. If only we 
all had the intelligence to co-operate for our mutual 
good, what a worthwhile world we might eventually 
evolve. MARGARET M. WAIN 
Tickenham Hill, Somerset 


May I congratulate you heartily on publishing Mr W. H. 
Wood's fine defence of Spiritualism (though he does not 
use the word)? It was time for Rationalists to see the 
utter futility of arresting the tide of progress, and they 
must now admit that Materialism has been annihilated. 
I shall be surprised if any Rationalist can answer Mr 
Wood. J.R.R. 
London, SW 
Ir 1s bizarre in the extreme to find Mr W. H. Wood trying 
to claim Bertrand Russell’s support in holding an 
idealist view of the universe. Russell has, in fact, con- 
sistently expounded “neutral monism,” according to 
which the universe is one of the events which we proceed 
to classify as “material” or ‘“mental’’ for convenience. 
In the Preface to Analysis of Mind Russell states the 
position thus: ““The view that seems to me to reconcile 
the materialistic tendency of psychology with the 
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anti-materialistic tendency of physics is the view of William 
James and the American new realists, according to which 
the ‘stuff’ of the world is neither mental not material, 
but a ‘neutral stuff’ out of which both are constructed,” 
Russell's explanation is the answer, also, to Professor 
Heath, who tilts at me in “Heathiana” on the ground 
that I “shy away from the material aspects of our world.” 
I should certainly agree with Professor Heath that we 
Ought to avoid “postulating mysterious entelechies” in 
all the sciences. But is not the outworn concept of 
“matter” itself such an entelechy ? 
Oxford 


The Lesson of Malthus 


IN his “‘How Right Was Malthus?” Mr D. G. MacRae 
wrote of “a furious hubbub of propaganda” concealing 
Malthus’s real views, and stressed that ‘‘a more scientific 
demography reveals an infinitely more complex situation 
than he presented.”’ Al! this is no doubt true and in place. 

What a pity that Mr MacRae failed to bring out the 
vital central lesson we can learn from Malthus: that 
population control is a necessary—though by no means 
a sufficient—condition of the relief of man’s estate. 
For, whatever the hubbub of propaganda Mr MacRae 
hears in official circles, nationally and internationally, 
there is an enormous conspiracy of silence, shadowed 
by the power of Roman Catholicism, hushing up and 
ignoring what should be the manifest fact that all the 
backward countries with their ballooning populations 
need birth control as well as death control, contraception 
as well as capital investment. And that unless sooner or 


G. C. S. Hopcutr 


later, and preferably sooner, their population growth 
is controlled all the capital investment will be swallowed 
up in the torrent of fresh hungry mouths. 


Aberdeen ANTONY FLEW 


Why are Sacred Writings Sacred? 


However the Apocrypha is regarded, there seems no 

doubt that its books were written for religious purposes; 

2 Macc., for example, was intended to explain and 

justify the institution of the Festival of Hanukka. 
Ecclesiastes has no doubt been edited, but it is diffi- 

cult to believe that some at least of the numerous 

references to God were not in the original. RAGLAN 
Usk, Monmouthshire 


Mayors and Church Services 


IN a recent issue of The Literary Guide it was reported 
that one of our newly-elected raayors, although an 
avowed Rationalist, felt that a sense of official duty 
would cause him to patronize official Anglican services. 
This was an extremely disappointing announcement. 
I fervently hope that this mayor will reconsider his 
position, and that all Rationalists in the municipal and 
national service will decline to attend religious worship 
on these so-called official occasions. There is no need 
for the mayor to attend these services as there is no 
statutory connection between civic and Church authori- 
ties. I was in the municipal service for many years and 
refused to attend church and chapel official performances. 
I claim no special virtue for declining, but if I had gone 
I should have felt a complete hypocrite. 
Bournemouth ALFRED D. CorRIck 
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Religion and Ethics 

IN his article, ““*The World’s Greatest Need,” in the June 
Guide, Mr Nightingale Brown “reminds a tottering 
civilization that the moral law is an immutable and fixed 
condition which gives political and economic man his 
chief supremacy over the brute creation.” The Church 
of Rome and other Churches would be pleased with this 
statement, but some Rationalists may not be pleased 
with the words “immutable” and “‘fixed’’ in this 
connection. 

After concluding that the Churches have dropped 
ethics, Mr Brown asserts that if you deprive any religion 
of its ethic you have little or nothing left of any value 
that affects life. But in fact, ethics or no ethics, religious 
people convince themselves that in their religion they 
have a valuable aid to life, and many of them value 
ceremonial highly. 

The task of Rationalists is to point out to people of 
all denominations the absurdities on which the parent 
Churches of Western and Eastern Europe are founded, 
Mr Brown has furthered this work in his article “Con- 
stantine and the Council of Nicea” in the May Guide, 
and I wish it could be broadcast (except the last 
paragraph). J. R. McPHIE 

Prestatyn 


Mr NIGHTINGALE BROWN writes approvingly of the 
teachings “so nobly embodied in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” It is hard to see how Rationalists can give 
unqualified approval to the Christian ethic, for what is 
true in it is not new, and what is new is not true. The 
new doctrines were vitiated by the convictions of the 
early Christians that the world would come to an end 
in their lifetime. To men who really believed this it was 
more important to obey than to consider social results. 
This faith inevitably waned as the world continued to 
roll imperturbably on its course. But the Church 
maintained its doctrine, with the result that the ordinary 
man rightly came to regard the Christian ethic as 
unsuited to everyday needs. This deep division between 
precept and practice has bedevilled the Church and ethics 
throughout the centuries. We shall make better progress 
when Rationalists themselves put forward a rational 
ethic. Henry MEULEN 
London, SW 19 


ACCORDING to Mr W. N. Brown, “the root cause of the 
rift in modern civilization is a distorted sense of moral 
values.” I disagree. The distortion exists, but it is a 
symptom, not a cause. A human being who enjoys good 
meals, perfect digestion, satisfactory sexual intercourse, 
and sound sleep has a natuial zest for life. He is kindly 
disposed towards his fellow men and instinctively makes 
the best of the material world with the least annoyance 
and harm to others—surely the only rational meaning that 
can be attached to the term “moral value.”” Today fewer 
and fewer enjoy good meals. Digestions are poor. 
Insomnia and divorce are prevalent. People are conse- 
quently behaving churlishly. But why? Because the 
only truly sinful (i.e. anti-social) thing about intercourse 
is the procreation of large numbers of children—often 
from poor hereditary stock—and today this pro- 
creation is actively encouraged. Hence the present 
desperate struggle for existence and the parasitism of 
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millions of human beings condemned to perform needless 
tasks, no tasks at all, or to be liquidated in battle. The 
world’s greatest need today is for parenthood to be 
regarded as a privilege, not a right, and for medical 
science to formulate the necessary standards. 

Brussels REGINALD READER 


Mr Gollancz’s Dilemma 


I syMPATHIZzeE with Mr W. H. Makin’s desire to preserve 
the Queen's English from any base American alloy but 
plead an alibi for myself. 
Sammy, nothing like an alley bi,” as the character in 
Pickwick Papers said.) The whole point of the passage in 
which the word “alibi” occurs was to stress the Jekyll- 
and-Hyde character of Mr Gollancz’s case: when Jekyll 
(the Christian) appears, Hyde (the hedonist) is, psycho- 
logically speaking, elsewhere. 

As to the difference between being “‘balanced uneasily 
between the horns of a dilemma” and being “on the 
horns of a dilemma,” here I would plead an American 
alibi, excusing myself for preferring the first form on 
the ground of its greater picturesqueness, a more dramatic 
presentation of Mr Gollancz’s dilemma. 

Edgware 


A Rationalist Considers 


I pisaGree with Mr Robertson's conception of the task 
of Rationalism as a sort of military operation against 
the Church—the Salvation Army in reverse. Truly the 
Rationalist attack is not merely on erroneous opinions, 
and the fight against entrenched interests is important. It 
should not, however, be forgotten that we stand in 
opposition to intolerance, to restrictions on freedom of 
speech, and to regimentation of opinion. These values 
are no less in danger from the various ideologies which 
plague the world today, and if we as Rationalists fail to 
take up the challenge, then in my opinion we betray the 
cause which we profess. G. ANDREWS 
Tring, Herts 


**Atheism”’ and ‘‘Materialism’’ 


THERE seems to be much argument about these terms; 
but what do they mean? Everyone who discusses them 
interprets them in his own way. “One who has no 
belief in God is an Atheist’; but what is the meaning of 
the word “God”? It means so many different and 
inconsistent things to different people, and even to the 
same peopte at different times and in different contexts, 
that it almost ceases to have a definite meaning at all. 
The term “Materialism” also seems to mean different 
things to different people and in different contexts. I 
consider that we all believe in the existence of matter of 
some sort, whether we explain it in terms of protons, 
electrons, neutrons, radiation, etc., or in any other way. 
Aldous Huxley, in his Essay on Pascal, wrote: ‘‘Most 
philosophical argument is argument at cross purposes; 
it is the angry shouting at one another of two people 
who use the same words but mean different things by 
them.” This is what I feel about Atheism and 
Materialism. W. R. Scort 
Gisbourne, NZ 


A. D. COHEN 


“Nothing like an alley bi, 
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Rationalists and the Monarchy 


So “the Coronation was a symbolic act that did something 
to cure the nation of its inferiority complex.” Symbolic 
of what? The ritual of the ceremony definitely implies a 
religious symbolism, and I believe most theories of 
religion put “King” and “God” as analogous ideas; 
of course the orthodox view is that the Crown is symbolic 
of the unity of the Commonwealth. 

“Emptied of political content,” the Coronation has as 
much meaning as has papal coronation without its 
religious significance, but is nevertheless a dangerous 
Superstition in that it is an irrational relic which can 
dull the political mind and retard progress. It is “the 
opium of the people.” 

Rationalism should be a general attitude of mind and 
one should not reject religion yet retain political illu- 
sions and superstitions. It is a pity The Literary Guide 
does not share the attitude of such papers as The 
Freethinker and The Socialist Leader. E, CRoucH 

Didcot 


Tue article by S. K. Ratcliffe, together with the dis- 
comfort-making comment in Notes and News (July 
Guide), prompts me to reflect that I had, for many 
years, an American friend who was a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church and also of the Communist 
Party. I suspect that he would have become a Rationalist 
as well had I pressed him. Is it too much to hope that 
we shall live to see the day when The Literary Guide 
becomes a medium for the expression of vital rational 
thought, rather than the playground for the mystico- 
scientific outpourings of a host of overgrown schoolboys ? 
The foremost factor for the redundancy of our Associa- 
tion is its political immaturity. D. A. CAREY 
Old Coulsdon, Surrey 


THERE is no pedantry involved in this mild protest 
against Mr Ratcliffe’s description of the monarchy as 


being “wondrous” and “a....marvel.”” One more step, 
and we are down to “mystical” and “magical,” a level 
suitable perhaps for politicians, but one on which no 
self-respecting Rationalist would care to be found. 
There seems to be a definite responsi}:i:is for *:« recog- 
nition of such items of human o:eniaicr as being 
natural phenomena. Perhaps a psyche!vgisi-—from a 
more professional point of view—might note a mass- 
hysteria in some festivities and go on to recognize a 
certain nursery aptitude for idolatry in the feminine 
side of the race? S. L. SyMNs 
Hythe, Hants 


Must We Be Tolerant? 


IN the May 1953 issue of The Literary Guide Mr H. H. 
Glossop pleads for tolerance for those who cling to 
religious faith. Why ought we to be tolerant? It would 
seem to me that one of the prime purposes of a volun- 
tary group such as ours (the RPA), would be the frank 
condemnation of unreason, which begets brutality and 
special privilege. To otherwise compromise or condone, 
in the’ name of tolerance, is to surrender the very 
principles of our unity and of our raison d’étre. 
Hollywood, Florida WILLIAM L, FLACKS 
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UNUSUAL BOOKS 


The Magie of Believing by CLAUDE M. 
BRISTOL. The Science of Setting your 
Goal—and then Reaching it. 500,000 copies 
printed in the USA. iSs. 


My Occult Case Book by FRANK LIND. 
A fascinating survey of the Occult by the 
well-known contributor to Prediction for the 
last fifteen years. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Lore of Birthdays by RALPH and 
ADELIN LINTON. “All sorts of super- 
stitions, conventions and historical facts about 
birthdays are entertainingly set out here.— 
Times Literary Supplement. Mlustrated. 8s. 6d. 


The Seience of Spirit Healing by HARRY 
EDWARDS. “A challenge to the medical 
profession, this work is one which should be 
read by every practitioner and student 
of spiritual healing."—Modern Mystic. 
7th Impression. 10s. 6d. 


Send |4d. stamp to Desk 38 for latest Catalogue and 
Rider Book Club List 


Hutchinson London 
House RIDER wi 
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Rates: Personal, 2s, Trade, 3s, per line of approximately nine words. 
Box number \s extra 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AGED Rationalist who will soon have no use for books or anything 
else has now for disposal most of his carefully selected collection of 
serious books (Rationalist and general-cultural). To a young Ration- 
alist or student desirous of forming own library offered at unreasonably 
low price, in genuine paternal spirit. Write to Thomas Dunkerley, 
49 Kingston Road, Southall, Middlesex. 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are now available, 
price 16s (inland postage 6d). C. A. Watts & Co Ltd. 
BLANKENBERGHE, Belgian Coast. Hotel Astoria. 7 days, £7 10s 
inclusive; English spoken. Special terms for parties. 

THE LITERARY GUIDE. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 7s 6d 
post paid. C. A, Watts & Co Ltd, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4. 

A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitarian- 


ism. Please send stamp. L.G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon~ 
Square, WCI. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Christianity and Mythology, by J. M. Robertson. H. Walsh, 4 
Belgrave Road, Rathmines, Dublin, SWI. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those whe have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 
UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. KERR, Mr C. BRADLAUGH 
BONNER, and Mr A. C, CLEARE (Secretary). 

Donations or applications for assistance should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson's Co Fleet Street, 
London, EC4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each nor, and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 
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Towards a Peace Policy for the 


Humanist Movement M. L. Burnet 
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R. F. Tredgold 
Religious Humanism M. T. Hindson 
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Commentary & Book Reviews 
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Ballet in Britain 
Sinee the War 


Clive Barnes 


“An excellent survey of ballet in Britain 
since the war.’’—-STAR 


Your Child at 
School G. F. Lamb 


“A useful handbook for the parent who 
wants a quick survey of the present 
educational system before deciding where 
to send his child.’’—scoTSMAN 

“Mr Lamb gives us some valuable in- 
formation about present day schools 
and discusses many of the vexed questions 
which are constantly arising.’’—CHILDHOOD 
AND PARENTS 
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* HOW TO READ HISTORY 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


“Mr Robertson offers some useful pointers to further study 
into the genesis of many of our present-day problems. 


—Oxford Mail 
18s net (7d) 


* PHILOSOPHY FOR PLEASURE 
HECTOR HAWTON 
“Here is a short history of pameeeety. thoroughly entertaining 


without ever ceasing to be se 
—Prof L. J. Russell 
2nd imp., 10s 6d net (Sd) 


*% THE FOUR PILLARS OF WISDOM 
SIR SHELDON DUDLEY 


“This discursive, uninhibited, anecdotal, often amusing, 
and alway’s interesting and stimulating. book.” 


—British Medical Journal 
8s 6d net (7d) 


* MAN ANSWERS DEATH 
CORLISS LAMONT 


An Anthology of over three hundred and fifty poems which 
every Rationalist should possess. 
15s net (8d) 


*% HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 
CORLISS LAMONT 


The ne | of the Humanist idea in philosophy, religion and 
literature from ancient times up to the present. 


10s 6d net (Is Id) 


*& THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY 
CORLISS LAMONT 


This book presents in clear, scientific terms the complete 
case against the idea of a personal immortality. 


10s 6d net (8d) 


* SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
PROF V. GORDON CHILDE 


“A most important book which will grow in stature as the 
years go by.” 
—Cambridge Journal 


3rd imp., 10s 6d net (6d) 


* ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL 
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PROF RAYMOND FIRTH 


“An exceedingly clear, competent, and comprehensive 
exegesis of the manner and substance of modern social 
anthropology.” 


—Countryman 
11 plates 2nd imp., 18s net (8d) 


* CATHOLIC IMPERIALISM AND 
WORLD FREEDOM 
AVRO MANHATTAN 
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—Protestant Standard 
30s net (8d) 
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A. D. HOWELL SMITH 
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—Truth 
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M. B. SMITH 
“A remarkable human document... It spotlights a grave 


social problem of 4,000,000 women in Britain today who 
are without husbands.” 


—Reynolds News 
2nd imp., 6s net (Sd) 


* HEREDITARY GENIUS 
SIR FRANCIS GALTON, FRS 


“It is indeed welcome to have freely available once again, 
and so well produced at such a modest price, this classic of 
biological literature.” 


—Eugenics Review 
10s 6d net (8d) 


* A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 
SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


“The fruit of a long life of scientific work and meditation 
by a distinguished thinker.” 


—Nature 
2nd imp., 21s net (8d) 


* ESSAYS ON HUMAN EVOLUTION 
SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
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— Daily Sketch 
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